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THE  SOLID  SOUTH  MOVEMENT  OF  1855 
By  Horace  Montgomery 

Free  people  naturally  experience  difficulty  in  attain¬ 
ing  unity.  The  climate  of  thought  among  them  gene¬ 
rates  areas  of  nonconformity  which  only  a  Fort  Sumter 
or  a  Pearl  Harbor  can  neutralize.  There  are,  however, 
always  those  groups,  though  their  adherents  be  few, 
who  long  before  the  crisis  are  “marching  to  distant 
drums.”  To  them  falls  the  task  of  urging  their  fellows 
to  concerted  action. 

Ante-bellum  Georgia  had  its  share  of  premature 
unity  drives.  The  most  notable  was  the  ill-fated  South¬ 
ern  Rights  movement  which  was  precipitated  by  Con¬ 
gressional  adoption  of  Henry  Clay’s  Compromise  of 
1850.1  After  this  effort  at  Southern  unity  had  failed 
there  was  a  tendency  for  normal  political  life  to  re¬ 
turn  only  to  be  threatened  again  in  the  middle  'fifties 
by  a  sudden  revival  of  the  All-Southern  movement. 

Georgia’s  party  pattern  of  1854-55  reflected  with 
reasonable  accuracy  the  national  party  picture.  At 
Milledgeville,  the  State  capital,  as  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  Democracy  Was  in  the  driver’s  seat.  Although  by 
1853  the  Whig  party  had  been  put  to  bed  with  a  shovel, 
purposeful  Georgia  Democrats  freely  predicted  its  re¬ 
juvenation  and  insisted  on  the  accuracy  of  their  warn¬ 
ing  when  in  1854  the  ghostly  Know  Nothing  party  ap¬ 
peared  in  Whig  raiment.*  Actually  then,  Georgia,  like 

1.  Horace  Montsomery,  “The  Criais  of  1860  and  Us  Effect  on  Political  Parties 
in  GeorKia,"  in  Gtori/ia  Hittorieal  Quarterly,  XXIV,  4  (December.  1940). 
293-822. 

2.  Howell  (}obb  to  James  Bocbanan,  December  5.  1864.  quoted  in  U.  B. 
Phillips,  ed.,  Toombs.  Stephens  and  Cobh  Corrttpondonee  (Washington.  1918). 
348;  Fedoral  Union  (MUledgerille)  ,  September  6.  Decemba  19.  1864;  Jonrnal 
and  Messenger  (Macon)  quoted  in  CkronioU  and  Sentinel  (Augusta).  May 
30,  1866. 
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the  nation  at  large,  had  in  1855  two  major  political 
parties,  the  Democracy  and  the  Know  Nothing. 

A  precise  description  of  what  it  was  that  Georgia’s 
rival  parties  of  1855  stood  for  is  not  a  simple  under¬ 
taking.  Within  the  broad  limits  of  party  policy  it  is 
safe  to  say  that,  like  most  Southern  Democrats,  Geor¬ 
gia’s  Democratic  leaders  hoped  to  preserve  the  national 
character  of  their  party  and  by  means  of  intra-party 
trading  with  Northern  men  continue  to  safeguard 
Southern  interests.®  Since  to  the  youthful  Know 
Nothing  party  had  fallen  the  Whig  heritage,  there  was 
among  Know  Nothings  an  abounding  confidence  in  the 
Union.  Its  preservation,  they  realized,  was,  in  the  face 
of  the  Kansas  trouble,  becoming  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Many  Know  Nothing  leaders  were  doubtless 
hopeful  that  the  foreign  issue,  of  which  they  were 
making  much  political  capital,  would  give  to  their 
party  that  cohesion  necessary  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  a  national  political  organization. 

Like  other  minority  Georgia  parties,  the  exigencies 
of  the  minority  role  were  soon  to  drive  Know  Nothings 
to  consider  Southern  unity.^  This  was  an  inexorable 
sequence  of  the  all  out  war  on  the  national  Democratic 
party,  the  organ  of  whose  intra-party  trading,  critics 
ascribed  the  ills  of  the  South.  Hence  Know  Nothings 
were  soon  to  become  tangled  in  a  tough  web  of 
political  rhetoric  whose  most  conspicuous  feature  was 
its  paradoxical  character.  The  Know  Nothing  and 
Democratic  organizations  were  thus  resting  on  delicate 
substructures,  a  fact  as  evident  to  contemporary 
political  realists  as  to  the  historian  of  today. 

This  total  party  situation  conspired  with  such  im¬ 
mediate  political  considerations  as  the  foreign  scare, 
the  Kansas  trouble,  the  youthfulness  of  the  Know 

3.  Howell  Cobb  to  Columbus  Movement  Committee,  June  1,  1855,  quoted  in 
Southern  Banner  (Athens),  June  7. 

4.  For  example  the  Southern  Rifthts  party  after  1850, 
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Nothing  party  and  the  forthcoming  gubernatorial  con¬ 
test  to  make  1855  an  opportune  time  to  execute 
another  Southern  unity  drive.®  Waiting  until  the  eve 
of  the  gubernatorial  race,  the  All-Southern  crowd  an¬ 
nounced  on  May  26  at  a  Southern  Union  meeting  in 
Temperance  Hall,  Columbus,  a  plan  of  action.* 

Prominent  among  the  Southern  Union  Movement’s 
sponsors  was  editor  Bethune  of  the  Columbus  Comer 
Stone.’’  Founded  a  short  time  before  1855,  the  Comer 
Stone  was  committed  from  its  inception  to  secession.® 
Naturally  the  prospectus  drafted  at  Temperance  Hall 
was  loaded  with  such  suggestions  as  would  enable 
Georgia  to  present  a  solid  front  against  those  who 
would  menace  Southern  rights.  Hence  the  plea  for  a 
severance  of  all  “entangling  alliances”  with  Northern 
men  preparatory  to  the  fusion  of  Georgia  factions  into 
an  All-Southern  party.®  The  “entangling  alliances,” 
integral  parts  of  the  nation’s  political  machinery,  had 
long  been  under  attack.  Like  Calhoun  and  the  South¬ 
ern  Rights  crowd  of  1850-51,  the  Columbus  men  con¬ 
tended  that  the  ills  of  the  South  sprang  from  the  intra¬ 
party  bargains  which  nurtured  the  alliances.^*  South¬ 
ern  rights,  thus  on  the  auction  block  of  political 
expediency,  were  always  being  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder.” 

That  the  Democratic  party  would  attempt  to  short 
circuit  the  Southern  Union  Movement  was  to  be  ex- 

5.  Southern  Recorder  ( HilledKeviUe) .  February  20.  1866,  earriea  an  editorial  on 
the  unstable  state  of  parties  which  it  ascribed  to  the  "fermentation  of  the 
masses.”  This  “fermentation”  brewed  a  real  political  stew,  for  the  next  day 
(February  21)  saw  the  Temperance  Party  nominate  B.  H.  Oyerby  for 
Goremor  as  the  defender  of  "wiyes  and  children”  in  the  crusade  against 
"groK-shops  and  crime.” 

6.  Ret>ort  of  the  meeting  quoted  in  Southern  Watchman  (Athens),  June  7. 
The  Republican  (Savainnab)  and  the  InteUigeneer  (Atlanta)  editorialised  in 
early  Hay  in  favor  of  suspending  partisan  strife. 

7.  The  Times,  Sentinel,  and  Enquirer  were  also  Columbus  journals.  The  I^mes 
and  Sentinel  merged  in  1868. 

8.  Timee  and  Sentinei  quoted  in  Chronicle  and  Sentinei,  July  4,  1866 ;  Comer 
Stone  quoted  ibid. 

9.  Report  of  meeting  quoted  in  Southern  IFatehman,  June  7. 

10.  Ibid. 

11.  Ibid. 
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pected.  The  Pierce  administration  at  Washington  had 
between  1853  and  1855  succeeded  in  building  a 
formidable  political  machine.*^  Georgia’s  Democratic 
party  chieftains  were  in  no  mood  to  help  dissolve  this 
entente  cordiale  (“entangling  alliances’’  to  All-Southern 
adherents)  which  held  together  the  national  party 
machine.  'They  were  expecting  much  from  it. 

No  Georgian  was  better  suited  to  the  task  of  scuttling 
the  Southern  Union  Movement  than  Howell  Cobb.  He 
was  a  well-to-do  planter,  lived  in  the  classic  city  of 
Athens,  and  had  served  his  State  in  Congress  and  as 
Governor.  Moreover,  he  was  a  Democrat,  although 
his  record  for  party  regularity  contained  in  the  eyes  of 
extreme  partisans  one  blemish.  In  1850-51  he  had 
deserted  Democracy,  then  really  the  Southern  Rights 
party,  to  join  some  prominent  Whigs,  most  notable 
among  whom  were  Robert  Toombs,  A.  H.  Stephens  and 
C.  J.  Jenkins,  in  heading  off  the  first  All-Southern 
thrust.**  During  the  excitement  the  popular  Athenian 
landed  in  the  Governor’s  chair,  not  as  a  Democrat  but 
as  the  choice  of  national  minded  Whig  and  Democratic 
fusionists. 

During  the  years  which  followed  the  crisis  of  1850 
regular  Democrats  were  slow  in  forgiving  Cobb  for 
his  labors  in  the  vineyard  of  fusion.  Meanwhile  the 
Pierce  administration  ratified  the  fusionist  successes  of 
1850-51.  Consequently  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Geor¬ 
gia  out  of  respect  for  party  discipline  were  compelled 
to  accept  what  Cobb  had  helped  to  achieve.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  were  slow  to  forgive  him  for  having  crossed 
party  lines  in  the  act  of  accomplishment. 

Cobb  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  his  difficulties. 
As  Governor  and  afterward  he  was  ever  on  the  alert 
to  prove  that  he  had  always  been  a  good  Democrat. 

12.  Roy  Nichols,  The  Demoeratie  Machine  (New  York,  1928). 

13.  R.  P.  Brooks.  “Howell  0>bb  and  the  Crisis  of  1850,’’  in  Mieeiteippi  Valley 
Hietorieal  Revieto,  I,  8  (December,  1914). 
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In  less  than  a  week  after  the  Temperance  Hall  meeting 
the  ex-Governor  addressed  himself  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  drive  for  Southern  unity.  Southern  unity, 
he  agreed,  was  desirable,  but  of  greater  importance 
to  the  South  than  unity  was  the  preservation  of  the 
national  Democratic  party.*^  His  desire  for  national 
honors,  thought  the  Southern  Recorder,  had  compelled 
Cobb  to  bind  to  the  South  this  “body  of  death,”  the 
national  Democratic  party Thus  did  the  ex-Govemor 
sound  the  death  knell  of  the  Southern  Union  Move¬ 
ment.  In  his  register  of  political  vicissitudes  President 
Pierce  doubtless  made  a  hurried  entry  signifying  the 
addition  of  several  cubits  to  Howell  Cobb’s  political 
stature. 

The  reaction  of  Georgia’s  press  to  the  Southern 
Union  Movement  presents  an  interesting  study.  In 
general  those  journals  which  in  1850-51  had  supported 
the  first  Southern  unity  drive  directed  vituperative 
thrusts  at  the  Temperance  Hall  declaration.  These 
were  the  Democratic  journals.  The  Federal  Union, 
Democracy’s  organ  at  Milledgeville,  editorialized  that 
“the  Columbus  movement  is  ...  a  benefit  given  to  .  .  . 
the  Know  Nothing  farce.”**  'The  Times  and  Sentinel  of 
Columbus  and  Savannah’s  Georgian  warned  Democrats 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dangerous  sectionalism 
which  the  Temperance  Hall  men  were  preaching.*"* 

'The  Know  Nothing  press  was  naturally  on  the  lookout 
for  anything  likely  to  embarrass  Governor  Johnson  and 
the  Democrats.  In  the  Southern  Union  Movement  they 
saw  a  glimmer  of  hope.  Hence  Augusta’s  Chronicle  and 
Sentinel,  the  Southern  Recorder  at  Milledgeville,  the 
Enquirer  of  Columbus,  the  Savannah  Republican,  and 
Macon’s  Journal  and  Messenger  gave  generously  of  their 

14.  Howell  Cobb  to  Columbus  Moeement  Committee,  June  1,  186fi.  quoted  in 
SotUktm  Banner,  June  7. 

16.  June  12. 

16.  June  26. 

17.  Quoted  in  Cbrontele  and  Senttnd.  June  20. 
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space  to  complimentary  editorials  on  the  Temperance 
Hall  pronouncement.*®  All  of  these  papers  had  in  1850- 
51  battled  against  Southern  unity.  Then  they  had  sup¬ 
ported  Cobb,  now  with  corrosive  shafts  of  irony  they 
rebuked  him,  anent  the  already  quoted  reflections  of  the 
Southern  Recorder.^^  The  only  Georgia  journal  of  note 
which  could  claim  the  distinction  of  consistency  was 
Cobb’s  Southern  Banner  at  Athens. 

Among  the  outspoken  champions  of  Southern  unity 
in  1850-51  was  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  now  Georgia’s 
Governor.  The  old  Southern  Rights  men  of  1850-51 
had  helped  elect  Johnson  in  1853  and  naturally  they 
still  regarded  him  as  one  of  their  own.  As  Governor 
since  1853  Johnson  had  made  a  satisfactory  record  and 
on  June  5,  1855,  the  Democratic  party  rewarded  him 
with  a  second  nomination.^*  A  kindly  jesture  from 
Governor  Johnson  would  at  this  stage  augur  well  for 
the  Southern  Union  Movement.  However,  Johnson  was 
a  Democrat,  and  Columbus  men  naturally  wondered 
to  what  extent  his  behavior  would  be  influenced  by  his 
party’s  high  command  at  Washington. 

Several  days  before  the  Democratic  State  convention 
met  Major  John  H.  Howard,  a  Southern  Union  spokes¬ 
man,  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  Governor.®*  He  urged 
the  Governor  to  declare  in  favor  of  a  suspension  of 
party  lines  and  to  appeal  to  Georgians  to  unite  as  one 
in  the  face  of  Northern  aggression.®®  Johnson  should 
call  a  special  State  Convention  to  meet  in  July  or 
August  to  announce  the  suspension  of  party  discipline 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  “entangling  alliances’’  with 

18.  EditoriaU  of  the  Tarious  papers  quoted  in  Ckroniel*  and  Sentinei,  Hay  80. 
June  20,  27 ;  Southern  Recorder,  June  12. 

19.  June  12. 

20.  Report  of  the  Democratic  nominating  conrention  quoted  in  Federal  Union, 
June  12.  Democratic  papers  urged  a  second  term. 

21.  John  H.  Howard  to  H.  V.  Johnson,  June  1,  1886,  quoted  in  Federal  Union, 
June  26.  Howard  had  attracted  some  attention  in  1861  when  he  Booded  the 
districts  of  Toombs  and  Stephens  with  handbills  signed  "John  Hancock." 
He  was  then  recognized  as  a  leader  of  the  Southern  Rights  party.  An  account 
of  his  aetiyities  in  1861  appears  in  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  September  24,  1861. 

22.  Ihid. 
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Northern  abolitionists.^*  Such  a  convention  would  be 
certain,  explained  Howard,  to  endorse  the  Governor 
for  a  second  term.^^ 

Howard’s  appeal  was  a  comprehensive  one,  touching 
on  almost  every  phase  of  Georgia  politics.  The  fact 
that  he  assured  Johnson  of  Know  Nothing  cooperation 
confirmed  Democratic  suspicions  that  there  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  Temperance  Hall  crowd  and  the  Know 
Nothing  leaders  some  sort  of  understanding.^®  That 
many  Know  Nothing  practices  were  grotesque  Howard 
admitted,  but  he  insisted  that  on  the  important  issue 
of  Southern  rights  the  youthful  party  was  thoroughly 
sound.2®  The  Governor  was  also  assured  that  old  line 
Whigs  were  anxious  to  cooperate  in  the  proposed 
venture.*’ 

The  issue  of  Southern  unity  was  thus  squarely  put 
up  to  Governor  Johnson.  His  treatment  of  it  was 
prompt  and  unequivocal.  He  chose  to  deal  with  the 
matter  in  his  letter  of  June  8  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor  and  a  short  time  later  in  a 
response  addressed  to  Major  Howard.**  He  pointed  out 
in  his  letter  of  acceptance  that  the  Pierce  program  of 
alliances  and  not  sectional  unity  was  the  South’s  safest 
course.*®  He  explained  to  Howard  that  the  Southern 
Union  Movement  was  not  feasible.*®  Such  behavior 
would  generate  a  race  between  the  North  and  South 
for  sectional  unity.  The  South  would  be  certain  to  lose 
in  such  a  struggle,  he  continued,  because  it  was  the 
minority  section.  He  admonished  the  Know  Nothings 
and  to  their  party’s  board  of  strategy  ascribed  the 
Southern  Union  Movement. 

2S.  Ibid. 

24.  Ibid.  This  idea  had  been  expressed  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  Hay  by 
the  IntMigeneer  of  Atlanta.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Hepubtiean  of  Savannah 
ursed  that  both  Stephens  and  Cobb  be  unopposed  for  Consress. 

25.  Federal  Union,  June  12,  19,  26. 

26.  Howard  to  Johnson,  quoted  ibid.,  June  26. 

27.  Ibid. 

28.  Letters  quoted  in  Federal  Union,  June  12,  26. 

29.  Quoted  ibid.,  June  12. 

80.  Quoted  ibid.,  June  26. 
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Robert  Toombs  and  A.  H.  Stephens,  two  old  line 
Whigs  who  with  Cobb  had  performed  effectively 
against  Southern  unity  in  1850-51,  were  in  1855  either 
preoccupied  or  only  mildly  wrought  up  over  the 
Southern  Union  Movement.  Toombs  was  at  this  time 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  Apparently  he  learned 
of  the  Temperance  Hall  declaration  while  in  Boston 
where  he  was  preparing  to  embark  for  Europe.®* 
Several  Know  Nothing  journals  promptly  interpreted 
his  correspondence  with  editor  Lomax  of  the  Times  and 
Sentinel  as  announcing  his  support  of  the  Southern 
Union  Movement.*®  Elven  a  casual  reading  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  Columbus  editor  does  not 
warrant  this  conclusion.  While  he  advocated  cessation 
of  political  strife  among  his  people,  he  also  paid  a 
generous  tribute  to  those  Northern  politicians  who  had 
stood  by  the  South  during  the  recent  fight  in  Congress 
over  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.*®  Thus  both  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  the  Southern  Union  Movement  quoted 
Toombs  as  an  adherent  of  their  particular  views.*^ 

The  fact  that  in  1854  he  had  guided  the  important 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  through  the  lower  house  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  doubtless  interpreted  by  the  Temperance 
Hall  conferees  to  mean  that  Stephens  would  look  with 
favor  on  the  Southern  Union  Movement.  However,  he 
had  been  consistently  nationalistic  in  his  political 
behavior  and  so  expressed  himself  in  frequent  letters 
and  speeches.*®  Stephens  was  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  Know  Nothings  and  had  not  been  on  good 

SI.  Robert  Toombs  to  Colonel  T.  Lomax,  June  6,  1856,  quoted  ibid.,  June  19. 

82.  Journal  and  MeMonger  quoted  in  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  June  20 ;  Chronicle 
and  Sentinel,  June  20,  27. 

3S.  Ibid. 

84.  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  Jtine  20,  27 ;  Federal  Union,  June  19. 

86.  A.  H.  Stephens  to  W.  W.  Bnrt^ell,  June  26,  1854,  quoted  in  Philiips,  ed., 
Toombe,  Stephene  and  Cobb  Correepondenee,  846;  James  Gardner  to  Howell 
Cobb,  June  12,  1866,  quoted  in  R.  P.  Brooks,  ed.,  ‘‘Cobb  Papers,”  in  Georgia 
Hietorieal  Quarterly,  VI,  2  (June,  1922),  164-66;  speech  of  Stephens  at 
Auffusta  quoted  in  Federal  Union,  June  6,  1866 ;  speech  of  Stephens  at  Sparta 
quoted  ibid,  June  17,  26. 
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terms  with  Governor  Johnson  for  some  time.**  Thus 
he  ran  for  re-election  to  Congress  as  a  freelance.  He 
uttered  no  words  of  encouragement  for  Democrats, 
Know  Nothings  or  Southern  Union  promoters.  During 
the  campaign  he  reflected  that:  “I  had  my  own  canoe 
to  paddle,  and  every  man  in  this  campaign  must  ‘tote 
his  own  skillet.’  Shortly  after  his  re-election  “Little 
Aleck,’’  as  he  was  affectionately  known,  scuttled  his 
canoe,  climbed  aboard  the  Democratic  dreadnaught 
and  tossed  his  skillet  at  the  waterlogged  Know  Nothing 
craft. 

On  June  16,  three  weeks  after  the  Temperance  Hall 
conference,  disciples  of  the  Southern  Union  Movement 
met  again  in  Columbus  to  select  delegates  to  attend 
a  state-wide  meeting  scheduled  to  convene  at  Milledge- 
ville  on  July  4.**  An  air  of  anxiety  surrounded  this 
second  Columbus  meeting.  If  the  high  command  of  the 
Know  Nothing  party  could  be  persuaded  to  cooperate, 
there  was  a  chance  of  giving  Governor  Johnson  a  real 
battle  in  the  forthcoming  gubernatorial  race.  Thus  the 
meeting  promptly  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Know  Nothings,  who  were  soon  to  meet  in  a  State 
convention  at  Macon,  not  to  make  a  nomination  for 
Governor.*®  A  spirited  address  was  delivered  by  G.  E. 
Thomas  who  declared  that  the  Southern  Union  Move¬ 
ment  was  designed  “to  unite  the  South,  the  whole  South, 
upon  the  great  issues  touching  the  existence  of  Slavery 
in  the  territories.  .  . 

Late  in  June  Know  Nothing  delegates  assembled  in 
Macon  to  hold  their  first  State  convention.  The  fate 
of  the  Southern  Unionists  was  in  their  hands.  This  was 

86.  James  Gardner  to  Howell  Cobb  quoted  in  Brooks,  ed.,  “Cobb  Papers,”  in 
Georgia  Hiatorieal  Quartgriy,  VI,  2  (June,  1922),  164'66 :  speech  of  Stephens 
at  Aususta  quoted  in  Federal  Union,  June  6,  1866. 

87.  Quoted  in  R.  M.  Johnson  and  W.  H.  Browne,  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stepkene 
(Philadelphia,  1878),  294-296. 

88.  Report  of  meeting  quoted  in  Chronicle  and  Senttnsl,  June  20,  1866. 

89.  Ibid. 

40.  Ibid. 
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generally  conceded  by  those  who  belonged  to  the  inner 
circle  of  the  All-Southern  movement.^^  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  how  the  Whig  traditions  of  conservatism  and 
nationalism  permeated  the  Know  Nothing  party. 
Would  these  traditions  collapse  before  the  plea  for 
Southern  unity  and  thus  open  the  way  for  a  fusion  of 
the  Know  Nothing  party  with  the  Southern  Union 
Movement,  or,  had  the  youthful  Know  Nothing  party 
already  been  committed  to  the  old  Whig  brand  of 
“entangling  alliances"  ? 

The  action  of  the  Macon  delegates  left  no  doubt  as 
to  what  brand  of  party  discipline  Know  Nothings 
favored.  They  blithely  nominated  a  candidate  to  op¬ 
pose  Governor  Johnson.  The  lone  fact  of  their  nomina¬ 
tion  is  not  especially  significant,  nor  is  it  startling,  in 
spite  of  an  apparent  agreement  with  Southern  Unionists 
to  withhold  such  action  until  August ;  but  the  character 
of  their  selection  demonstrated  the  inertia  of  the  Whig 
heritage  among  Know  Nothings.  Judge  Garnett 
Andrews,  the  nominee,  had  in  1850-51  gone  forth  to 
battle  in  the  army  of  Cobb,  Toombs,  Stephens  and 
Jenkins.  He  had  aimed  many  thrusts  at  the  heart  of 
the  first  drive  for  Southern  unity,  a  circumstance  which 
prompted  the  Comer  Stone  to  reflect  with  bitterness  that 
the  Macon  delegates  had  chosen  a  “little  union  saver.”*^ 

Political  observers  agreed  that  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Andrews  presaged  the  total  collapse  of  the  Southern 
Union  Movement.  Bethune’s  Comer  Stone  editorialized 
that,  “to  nominate  at  all  was  unwise,  to  nominate 
Andrews  was  ridiculous."^®  Savannah’s  Journal  and 
Courier  declared  that  the  Know  Nothing  nomination  cost 
that  party  the  support  of  the  Southern  Unionists.*^ 
All-Southern  enthusiasts  would  naturally  prefer  Gover- 

41.  Comer  Stone  quoted  in  Journal  and  Courier  (Savannah) ,  July  6. 

42.  Corner  Stone  quoted  in  Journal  and  Courier,  July  6. 

43.  Quoted  in  Federal  Union,  July  10. 

44.  June  29. 
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nor  Johnson,  a  grass-roots  Southern  Unionist,  who  in 
1850-51  had  been  actively  associated  with  their  first 
bid  for  power.  On  that  occasion  Andrews  had  given 
his  time  and  talents  to  the  enemies  of  Southern  unity. 
Mindful  of  the  stigma  attached  to  the  first  All-Southern 
drive,  the  Democratic  Federal  Union  refiected  that  the 
Southern  Union  Movement  had  now  been  turned  over 
to  the  Know  Nothings.^®  Editors  may  have  had  pet 
theories  as  to  how  the  Andrews  nomination  would 
cause  the  Southern  Union  Movement  to  fold  up,  but  on 
the  total  effect  of  collapse  there  was  general  agree¬ 
ment. 

If  there  were  any  who  doubted  the  meaning  of  the 
action  of  the  Macon  delegates.  Judge  Andrews  set  them 
right  on  July  16  with  his  letter  of  acceptance.  He 
asserted  that  most  Northern  Democrats  were  unsound 
on  Southern  rights,  and  he  explained  that  the  few  who 
had  stood  by  the  South  were  losing  face  with  their 
constituents.^®  Know  Nothing  leaders,  he  continued, 
had  at  long  last  discovered  the  secret  of  maintaining  a 
national  party.®’  He  assured  Georgians  that  Northern 
Know  Nothings  had  renounced  their  anti-slavery  dis¬ 
position  in  return  for  Southern  support  of  the  party’s 
anti-foreign  program.®*  Here  was  the  familiar  pattern 
of  “entangling  alliances”  shrouded  in  the  eerie  ritual 
of  the  Know  Nothing  party.  As  in  1850-51  it  suffocated 
the  drive  for  Southern  unity. 

The  demise  of  the  Southern  Union  Movement  of 
1855  must  be  attributed  to  the  fundamental  fact  that 
the  “entangling  alliance”  formula  offered  the  only 
effective  means  of  combatting  the  national  Democratic 
party.  Since  one  party  employed  it,  the  other  was 
compelled  to  follow  suit.  Moreover,  in  its  most  hope¬ 
ful  moment  the  Movement  had  the  misfortune  to  collide 

46.  July  17. 

46.  L«tter  of  aceeptuiee  quoted  in  Chronitie  and  Sentintl,  July  26. 
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with  Georgia’s  two  most  powerful  political  leadera, 
Governor  Johnson  and  Howell  Cobb.  Benjamin  Harvey 
Hill,  one  of  the  Know  Nothing  candidates  for  Congress 
in  1855,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Johnson  and 
Stephens  were  to  blame  for  the  failure  of  Georgia’s 
second  All-Southern  attempt.^®  Whatever  the  cause 
of  failure,  the  fact  remains  that  for  a  second  time 
Georgians  refused  to  ratify  a  movement  for  Southern 
unity.  A  respectable  majority  stubbornly  clung  to  the 
bi-partisan  system  of  “entangling  alliances’’  for  another 
five  years,  and  ironically  enough  gave  it  up  only  after 
the  North  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency 
in  1860  as  spokesman  of  the  sectional  Republican 
party. 

49.  Quoted  in  CkronieU  and  Sentintl,  July  26. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
CONVICT  LEASE  SYSTEM  IN  GEORGIA 

By  a.  Elizabeth  Taylor 

The  problem  of  disposing  of  convicts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  them  least  troublesome  and  expensive  to 
the  government  and,  at  the  same  time,  insure  them 
humane  and  proper  treatment  has  always  been  a 
perplexing  one.  One  method  of  procedure  has  been  to 
employ  convicts  on  public  works  which  gives  the  state 
some  compensation  for  supporting  such  prisoners. 
Another  method  has  been  the  contract  system  under 
which  convicts  are  incarcerated  in  a  central  peni¬ 
tentiary  under  the  control  of  the  state  but  are  made  to 
work  for  private  companies  who  contract  with  the  state 
for  that  labor.  In  some  states,  counties  have  been  made 
responsible  for  their  proportionate  share  of  convicts. 
The  convict  problem  has  sometimes  been  disposed  of 
by  leasing  the  prisoners  to  private  parties.  This  prac¬ 
tice  became  common  in  the  Southern  states  after  the 
Civil  War  as  a  result  of  empty  treasuries  and  increas¬ 
ingly  large  numbers  of  convicts.  Georgia  was  one  of 
the  first  states  to  establish  the  convict  lease  system.* 
That  method  of  disposing  of  convicts  was  legalized  in 
December,  1866,  when  the  General  Assembly  passed 
an  act  “to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary  shall  be  managed,  and  to  provide  for  farming 
out  the  same.”*  That  act  provided  that  “the  Governor 
shall  cause  to  be  advertised,  for  sixty  days,  in  two  or 
more  newspapers  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  for  proposals 
to  farm  out  the  Penitentiary;  and  the  same  shall  be 
farmed  out  to  such  persons  as  shall  take  it  on  the  best 
terms,  and  give  such  bond  as  the  Governor  may  require 

1.  Lewi*  Zachary,  Principal  Keeper  of  the  Penitentiary,  tried  to  leaae  the 
penitentiary  in  1864  hot  the  General  Anemhiy  refuaed  to  make  the  leaae.  See 
Journal  o1  the  Houte  of  Rojrreoentativeo  of  tko  Stato  of  Goorgia,  J454,  p.  7S4 
and  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  IBSl,  p.  889. 

2.  Aete  of  the  General  AeeenMg  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Ittt,  p.  166.  Hero- 
after  cited  as  Georgia  Lows. 
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to  secure  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  prisoners.”® 
No  lease  was  to  be  made  for  longer  than  five  years. 

No  convict  labor  was  leased,  however,  until  May  11, 
1868,  at  which  time  General  Thomas  H;  Ruger,  Pro¬ 
visional  Governor  of  Georgia,  agreed  to  furnish  William 
A.  Fort  of  Rome,  Georgia  with  100  able-bodied  Negro 
convicts  to  work  on  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  Railroad 
for  one  year  in  return  for  the  sum  of  $2,500.^  By  a 
second  contract  made  on  July  2,  1868,  William  A. 
Fort  and  Joseph  I.  Printup  leased  100  convicts  to  work 
on  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad  for  one  year. 
Fort  and  Printup  agreed  to  pay  $1,000  for  that  labor 
and  gave  bond  of  $10,000  to  insure  the  safe-keeping 
and  humane  treatment  of  the  prisoners.® 

The  entire  penitentiary  was  leased  to  Grant,  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Company,  a  construction  company  engaged 
largely  in  railroad  building,  on  June  28,  1869.®  This 
company  agreed  to  take  all  convicts  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  and  to  relieve  the  state  of  all  expenses 
of  their  care  except  the  salary  of  the  Principal  Keeper 
of  the  Penitentiary,  who  was  to  be  allowed  to  inspect 
the  convicts  at  all  times.  This  company  promised  to 
treat  the  convicts  humanely  and  not  to  overwork  them.’ 
The  state  received  no  money  for  the  labor  of  those 
convicts  but  was  relieved  of  the  expense  of  supporting 
them.  By  January  1,  1870,  the  company  had  393  con¬ 
victs  in  their  possession.® 

The  existing  penitentiary  system  was  investigated 
in  1870  by  a  committee  consisting  of  eight  members  of 
the  General  Assembly.®  The  report  made  by  this  com- 

3.  Georgia  Lawi,  1886,  p.  166. 

4.  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  of  Georsia,  1866-1870,  pp. 
124-126.  Hereafter  cited  as  Executive  Minutes. 

6.  Executive  Minutes,  1866-1870,  p.  131. 

6.  Ibid.,  372. 

7.  The  contract  stated  that  the  convicts  should  not  be  worked  more  than  10 
hours  per  day  in  winter  and  12  hours  per  day  in  summer.  Sundv  work  was 
not  to  be  required. 

8.  Report  of  the  Prineipal  Keeper  of  the  Penitentiary  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
1889,  p.  6.  Hereafter  cited  as  Report  of  the  Penitentiary. 

0.  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  1870,  part  I,  pp.  164-360 
contains  the  minutes  of  tUa  investigation. 
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mittee  to  the  General  Assembly  stated  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  convicts  was  good.  Their  food  and 
clothing  were  satisfactory  and  medical  facilities,  in 
most  cases,  were  sufficient.  Sleeping  quarters  were 
often  too  small  for  the  number  of  men  required  to 
sleep  in  them,  however,  and  too  few  hours  were 
I  allowed  for  sleep  during  the  short  nights  of  the  summer 

months.  Religious  services  were  neglected  in  all  of 
the  lessee  camps.  Water  facilities  were  inadequate  in 
many  camps,  and  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  con¬ 
victs  were  generally  neglected.  Gruel  and  inhuman 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  sometimes. 
The  committee  suggested  that  the  Principal  Keeper 
'  strive  for  more  adequate  regulation  of  the  whipping 

of  convicts.^® 

A  resolution  instructing  the  governor  to  return  all 
convicts  to  a  central  penitentiary  under  state  control 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  6,  1870  but  was  not  adopted.”  On  the 
contrary,  the  continuation  of  the  lease  system  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  an  act  of  1871.”  This  act  stated  that  con¬ 
tracts  be  made  for  the  labor  of  any  number  of  convicts 
at  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  per  capita  per 

annum  for  one  or  two  years.  Hours  of  labor  and 

I  punishment  for  convicts  were  regulated  by  that  act.” 

f  The  lease  made  to  Grant,  Alexander  and  Company  in 

i  June,  1869  was  extended  an  additional  year  making  it 

expire  on  April  1,  1872  instead  of  April  1,  1871.  New 
contracts  were  to  be  made  by  the  Governor  at  the 
expiration  of  Grant,  Alexander  and  Company’s  lease. 

I  Seven  bids  were  made  for  convict  labor  in  1872,  and 

I  the  bid  of  Grant,  Alexander  and  Company  was  ac- 

^  cepted  by  the  Governor.” 

I  _ _ 

10.  JourtuU  of  tko  Hoiue  of  Repreoontativeo  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  1$70,  p. 

19S.  Hereafter  cited  as  House  JoumaL 

11.  House  Journal,  1870,  p.  694. 

12.  Georgia  Laws,  1871,  p.  24. 

18.  Ihid.,  26. 

j  14.  EzeeutWe  Minutes,  1870-1874.  p.  808, 
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By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  which  was  entered 
into  by  this  company  and  the  State  of  Georgia  on 
March  7,  1872,  all  convicts  in  the  custody  of  the  state 
were  leased  to  that  company  for  two  years  at  fifty 
dollars  per  capita  per  annum.  The  lessee  promised 
that  fair  and  humane  treatment  would  be  given  the 
prisoners.  In  1873,  John  T.  Brown,  Principal  Keeper 
of  the  Penitentiary,  praised  the  management  of  the 
convicts  by  that  company.  He  stated:  “Having  spent 
the  better  part  of  my  life  on  public  works,  as  a  con¬ 
tractor,  managing  large  forces  of  slave  and  freed  labor, 

I  feel  competent  to  judge  of  well  organized  and  well 
worked  forces.  I  say  without  hesitation,  therefore,  that 
Grant,  Alexander  and  Company,  their  present  rules 
and  regulations,  have  reduced  the  present  system  of 
farming  out  convicts  to  a  complete  success  as  well  to 
the  State  as  to  themselves.”^® 

The  lease  of  Grant,  Alexander  and  Company  was  to 
expire  on  April  1,  1874  and  it  became  necessary  to 
make  provision  for  the  future  disposition  of  convicts. 
Both  the  Principal  Keeper  and  the  Governor  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  term  of  lease  be  lengthened.  The 
General  Assmbly  accepted  this  recommendation  and 
passed  an  act  in  March,  1874  which  provided  that 
convicts  be  leased  for  from  one  to  five  years  in  such 
numbers  as  the  Governor  saw  fit.^*  Under  this  act. 
Grant,  Alexander  and  Company  contracted  for  180 
convicts  for  five  years  at  ten  dollars  per  capita  per 
annum.  These  prisoners  were  delivered  to  this  com¬ 
pany  and  were  employed  on  public  works  in  Fulton, 
Floyd,  Walton  and  Hart  counties.  One  hundred  con¬ 
victs  were  taken  by  Smith,  Riddle  and  Company  for 
five  years  at  eleven  dollars  per  capita  per  year.  Those 
men  were  employed  in  farming.  The  Dade  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  leased  100  convicts  for  five  years  at  eleven  dollars 


16.  Report  of  the  Penitentiary,  t87B-lt7S,  p.  4. 
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each  per  year  and  worked  them  in  coal  mining  on 
Raccoon  Mountain  in  Dade  County,  Georgia.  Wallis, 
Haley  and  Company  leased  100  convicts  for  two  years 
at  the  same  price  as  the  other  leases  and  used  them  in 
the  building  of  the  North  Georgia  Railroad.  A  contract 
for  fifty  convicts  to  do  railroad  work  for  twenty-one 
months  at  eleven  dollars  per  capita  per  annum  was 
made  with  the  State  by  the  Northeastern  Railroad 
Company.  Henry  Stevens  of  Wilkerson  County  leased 
fifty  convicts  for  two  years  at  an  annual  cost  of  twenty 
dollars  per  capita  and  employed  these  men  in  his 
pottery  works.  George  D.  Harris  of  Bartow  County 
leased  fifty  convicts  at  twenty  dollars  per  capita  per 
year  and  worked  them  at  getting  iron  ore  for  the 
Bartow  Iron  Works.” 

The  Governor  found  it  necessary  to  annul  the  con¬ 
tracts  of  Wallis,  Haley  and  Company,  of  George  D. 
Harris,  and  of  John  Howard  in  1875.  The  contract  of 
Wallis,  Haley  and  Company  was  annulled  because  that 
lessee,  in  addition  to  giving  negligent  care  to  the 
prisoners,  tried  to  divide  the  force  and  sent  part  of  the 
convicts  to  another  part  of  the  state  without  consulting 
the  Governor.”  The  convicts  taken  from  Wallis,  Haley 
and  Company  were  then  leased  to  Fields,  McAfee,  Tate 
and  Company.” 

Both  the  Penitentiary  Physician  and  the  Principal 
Keeper  reported  to  the  Governor  that  the  convicts 
under  the  control  of  George  D.  Harris  were  not  being 
properly  treated  and  that  many  of  them  had  scurvy 
and  other  diseases.  The  Principal  Keeper  was  in¬ 
structed  to  take  charge  of  those  convicts,*®  who  were 
then  leased  to  John  Howard  of  Muscogee  County.*^ 
Howard’s  contract  was  cancelled  on  December  8,  1875, 
because  he  had  failed  to  take  proper  care  of  his  con- 

17.  Report  of  the  Pemiteettierp,  i$74,  pp.  t-9. 

18.  ExccuUtc  lUnoten,  1874-1877,  pp.  280-282. 

19.  Ibid.,  288. 

20.  Ibid..  869. 
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victs  and  to  keep  up  his  payments  to  the  State  for  that 
labor.22  Twenty-eight  more  convicts  were  added  to 
those  taken  from  Howard  and  this  total  force  was 
turned  over  to  A.  Smith  and  taken  to  Champney  Island 
in  the  Altamaha  River.^s 

There  were  926  convicts  in  the  Georgia  penitentiary 
by  the  end  of  1875.  Ninety  of  those  prisoners  were 
white  males,  805  were  colored  males,  30  were  colored 
females  and  one  was  a  white  female.*^ 

The  State  of  Georgia  received  a  total  of  $10,756.48 
for  the  labor  of  her  convicts  during  1875.  The  main 
sources  of  this  income  were  the  Dade  Coal  Company 
which  paid  $1,632.03  to  the  state;  J.  T.  and  W.  D. 
Grant  who  contributed  $2,282.79;  Smith  and  Taylor 
who  paid  $1,230.09;  Henry  Stevens  who  paid 
$1,003.53;  and  John  Howard  who  contributed 
$1,230.92.  The  payments  of  the  other  lessees  consisted 
of  $395.35  from  the  Northeastern  Railroad;  $97.13 
from  George  D.  Harris;  $153.50  from  Wallis,  Haley 
and  Company;  and  $223.50  from  J.  M.  McAfee  and 
Company .26  Thus,  instead  of  being  a  liability,  the 
penitentiary  had  become  a  source  of  income  to  the 
state. 

The  State  of  Georgia  had  now  had  a  total  of  seven 
years  experience  with  the  convict  lease  system.  That 
experience  indicated  that  the  system  might  be  im¬ 
proved  by  making  long  leases  to  a  few  lessees  instead 
of  short  leases  of  small  numbers  of  convicts  to  numerous 
parties.  Although  the  convict  lease  act  of  1874  had 
provided  for  five  year  leases,  by  1876  state  officials 
were  concerned  about  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
the  penitentiary  after  the  expiration  of  existing  leases. 
On  February  25,  1876,  an  extensive  act  was  adopted 
“to  regulate  the  leasing  out  of  Penitentiary  convicts 

22.  Ezeciitive  Minutn,  1874-1877,  p.  481. 

23.  Report  of  the  Penitentiary,  lt7S,  p.  9, 

24.  /but.  68. 

26.  Ihid.,  17.  ! 
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by  the  Governor,  authorizing  him  to  make  contracts  in 
relation  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes.”**  This  act 
provided  that  convicts  be  leased  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years  to  one  or  more  companies  or  corporations. 
The  governor  was  instructed  to  advertise  for  bids  for 
convict  labor  and  the  highest  bid  was  to  be  accepted, 
all  other  things  being  equal.  A  penitentiary  physician 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  paid  by  the 
state.  Lessees  were  to  furnish  medicine  and  nurses. 
A  chaplain,  paid  by  the  state,  was  to  “aid  in  reforming 
the  moral  character  of  the  convicts.”*’ 

On  April  14,  1876,  Governor  James  M.  Smith  ad¬ 
vertised  for  bids  under  the  new  lease  law.*®  After  con¬ 
sidering  all  bids.  Governor  Smith  made  contracts  with 
three  companies  which  agreed  to  take  all  convicts  con¬ 
fined  in  the  penitentiary  for  $500,000,  to  be  paid  in 
twenty  equal  annual  installments.  Each  company  was 
to  pay  its  pro  rata  share  of  that  sum.  The  Dade  Coal 
Company  was  to  be  given  300  long-term,  able-bodied 
men  to  be  employed  in  mining.  The  other  two  com¬ 
panies  were  to  divide  the  remainder  of  the  convicts 
into  two  equal  parts  and  the  number  held  by  each 
company  was  to  be  kept  the  same  during  the  entire 
time  of  the  lease.  Bond  was  to  be  given  by  all  of  these 
companies,  which  were  to  be  known  as  Georgia 
Penitentiary  Companies,  One,  Two  and  Three.  Georgia 
Penitentiary  Company,  Number  One  was  composed  of 
the  Dade  Coal  Company,  of  which  Joseph  E.  Brown 
was  president.  Penitentiary  Company,  Number  Two 
consisted  of  B.  G.  Lockett,  L.  A.  Jordan,  W.  B.  Lowe 
and  J.  B.  Godon,  and  Penitentiary  Company,  Number 
Three  was  made  up  of  Thomas  Alexander,  W.  D. 
Grant,  W.  W.  Simpson,  John  W.  Murphy  and  William 
H.  Howell.*®  This  contract  also  provided  that  in  case 

26.  Georgia  Lawe,  lt78,  p.  40. 

27.  Iliid.,  41-42. 
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any  convicts  should  fall  upon  the  hands  of  the  state 
before  April,  1879,  at  which  time  all  previous  leases 
expired,  these  companies  would  take  such  convicts  at 
eleven  dollars  per  capita  per  annum.®® 

In  December,  1876,  the  governor  granted  those  three 
pentintentiary  companies  permission  to  locate.  Georgia 
Penitentiary  Company,  Number  One  was  allowed  to 
establish  a  camp  in  Dade  County,®*  Georgia  Peni¬ 
tentiary  Company,  Number  Two  in  Dougherty  and 
Taylor  counties,®®  and  Georgia  Penitentiary  Company, 
Number  Three  at  Skull  Shoals  in  Green  County.®®  In 
October,  1878,  there  were  fourteen  convict  camps  in 
the  State.  The  convicts  in  ten  of  those  camps  were 
still  being  worked  under  the  five  year  leases.®^  On 
April  1,  1879,  all  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Georgia  peni¬ 
tentiary  were  turned  over  to  the  three  penitentiary 
companies  and  divided  among  them  according  to  the 
terms  of  their  contracts. 

A  report,  made  in  the  Senate  in  December,  1878, 
condemned  the  convict  lease  system.  Robert  A,  Alston, 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  expressed  the  belief  that  some 
“strong  reforms”  would  be  adopted  during  the  current 
session  of  the  legislature.®®  However,  action  on  the 
convict  problem  was  postponed  until  a  future  session 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  death  of  Senator  Alston 
prevented  his  fighting  for  the  reform  of  the  convict 
lease  system.®®  No  reforms  were  made  in  the  existing 
penitentiary  system  until  1881.  After  an  investigation, 
a  committee,  made  up  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  concluded  that  the  penitentiary 

30.  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  ISIl,  p.  687.  Hereafter  cited 
as  Senate  Journal. 

31.  Executive  Minutes,  1874-1877,  p.  811, 

32.  Ibid.,  808. 

38.  Ibid.,  814. 

34.  Executive  Minutes,  1877-1878,  p.  805. 

36.  Atlanta  Conetitution,  DecembOT  17,  1878. 

36.  Alston  was  killed  by  Edward  Cox,  a  sub-lessee  of  convicts,  on  March  11, 
1879.  Their  quarrel  was  due  to  Alston’s  handling  of  a  business  matter  and 
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needed  “a  central  authority  employed  to  exercise  a 
supervisory  control  over  all  persons,  companies,  and 
corporations,  holding  the  convicts  of  this  state  under 
lease,  or  otherwise,  as  to  government,  discipline,  and 
management  of  convicts,  with  full  power  and  authority 
to  frame  all  suitable  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
proper  government  and  control  of  said  convicts.”*’  An 
officer  to  stand  between  the  convict  and  the  lessee  was 
thought  to  be  needed  in  every  camp  “to  protect  the 
prisoners  from  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment.”  The 
committee  also  stated  that  there  was  nothing  reforma¬ 
tory  about  the  convict  lease  system.*®  A  report,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  by  C.  A.  Westbrook,  stated  that 
many  abuses  existed  in  the  convict  camp  at  Cedartown 
in  Polk  County.  At  that  camp,  complaint  was  made 
that  at  times  labor  was  exacted  of  them  (the  convicts) 
when  they  were  physically  unable  to  perform  it.  “The 
prisoners  complain  that  when  they  get  sick  and  repoit 
so,  generally,  the  first  medicine  given  them  is  a  good, 
sound  whipping;  but  if  they  fail  to  recover  under  its 
influence,  the  doctor  is  then  sent  for.”*®  The  mode  of 
punishment  at  that  camp  was  “whipping  on  the  naked 
person  with  a  heavy  strap  perforated  with  holes.”^® 
The  convicts  complained  that  these  whippings  were  too 
severe. 

Cases  of  extreme  cruelty  were  reported  at  the  Cedar- 
town  camp.  A  Negro  boy,  who  had  escaped,  hid  under 
a  pile  of  logs  in  order  to  avoid  being  recaptured.  The 
guards,  upon  discovering  his  hiding  place,  set  fire  to 
the  brush  and  the  convict  was  smoked  out  and  was 
badly  burned.^^  This  report  also  told  of  a  white  man, 
Jesse  Johnson,  being  chained  to  a  huge  and  brutal 
Negro  and  forced  to  occupy  a  bunk  with  him  for  many 
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months.*^  Other  abuses  found  in  that  camp  were  that 
convicts  were  allowed  to  be  “trusties”  and  were 
allowed  to  be  about  the  streets  of  Cedartown  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  townspeople  and  that  the  personal 
cleanliness  of  the  convicts  was  neglected.^* 

The  Dade  Coal  Mine  camp  was  severely  criticized. 
The  following  statement  was  made  in  regard  to  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  mines:  “They  [the  convicts]  are 
worked  in  the  mines  where  the  temperature  averages 
about  sixty  degrees,  and  where  the  cold  water  drips 
down  constantly  upon  the  workers.  They  are  then 
compelled,  on  leaving  the  mine,  to  go  to  their  quarters 
and  sleep  in  these  saturated  clothes.”^*  The  beds  in 
that  camp  were  in  very  bad  condition.  Complaints 
were  also  made  in  regard  to  the  food,  to  Sunday  work, 
and  to  night  work. 

The  convict  camp  at  Way  cross,  Georgia  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  very  poorly  situated.  The  water  supply 
was  insufficient  for  bathing  and  the  men  complained 
that  they  did  not  get  enough  water  to  drink.  The  roof 
of  the  sleeping  quarters  leaked  and  the  prisoners  often 
had  to  sleep  in  wet  beds.  The  men  were  chained 
nightly,  by  short  chains,  to  a  long  chain  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  building.  The  rations  in  general 
were  reported  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  and  the  food 
served  in  the  hospital  was  “meagre,  unwholesome,  and 
unfit  to  build  up  the  wasted  energies  of  the  human 
frame.”  Sick  convicts  sometimes  preferred  to  stay  out 
of  the  hospital  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  food 
served.^® 

A  case  of  extreme  cruelty  was  reported  at  one  of 
the  camps  in  Dougherty  County.  Robert  Watson,  a 
seventeen  year  old  white  boy,  had  been  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  for  stabbing.  “He  was  on  one  oc- 
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casion,  physically  unable  to  perform  arduous  labor, 
but  was  put  to  work  hoeing  in  a  cotton  field.  Unable, 
from  his  physical  ailments,  to  keep  up  with  the  work, 
he  was  whipped  most  cruelly  by  the  negro  whipping 
boss  [penitentiary  regulations  forbade  Negroes  to 
serve  in  that  capacity] — having  been  whipped  earlier 
in  the  day  by  Mr.  Lockett,  and  a  third  time  flogged  in 
the  afternoon  by  the  negro  boss  under  Mr.  Lockett’s 
orders.”^®  He  then  became  quite  ill,  was  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  farm  and  kept  there  until  his  death. 
“During  his  illness,  his  mother  came  to  visit  him  and 
to  bring  him  food,  but  she  was  refused  admittance,  and 
the  food  destroyed.’’*'^  The  guard  who  did  the  whipping 
reported  the  details  of  this  case. 

The  report  of  the  death  of  John  Mathews  directed 
public  attention  to  conditions  in  the  convict  camps. 
Mathews  had  been  sentenced  to  seven  years  for 
burglary  and  was  being  worked  at  the  Ball  Ground 
camp  of  the  Marietta  and  North  Georgia  Railroad.  He 
attempted  to  escape  but  was  not  successful. 

It  is  said  that  as  soon  as  Mathews  returned  to  Phillips’  care 
[Charles  Phillips,  Jr.  was  a  guard  at  the  Ball  Ground  camp], 
Phillips  threw  him  upon  the  gn^ound,  and  taking  up  a  pick-ax  drove 
one  point  into  the  ground  beside  Mathews’  neck,  which  was  placed 
under  the  handle  on  which  Phillips  placed  his  foot,  thus  pinning 
the  helpless  man  to  the  ground.  Then  Phillips,  with  his  own  hand, 
laid  the  strap  on  until  the  flesh  parted  and  the  blood  oozed  from 
the  ugly  wounds.  One  application  did  not  appear  to  be  enough 
in  Phillips’  opinion  and  for  two  days  at  stated  intervals,  the  dose 
was  frequently  repeated  until  Mathews’  death  prevented  further 
cruelty.^8 

The  Columbus  Enquirer  Sun  stated  that  “this  [Mathews' 
death]  calls  loudly  for  a  reform  in  the  management  of 
convicts.’’®® 

A  convict  act,  which  was  adopted  on  September  28, 
1881,  contained  provisions  for  the  correction  of  some 
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of  the  evils  of  the  lease  system.  This  act  gave  the 
Principal  Keeper  an  assistant  who  was  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Principal 
Keeper.  One  of  these  two  keepers  was  instructed  to 
visit  and  inspect  each  convict  camp  monthly  and  with¬ 
out  notice.  Some  person,  approved  by  the  governor, 
was  to  be  appointed  in  every  camp  and  said  person  only 
should  punish  the  convicts.  Any  one  who  punished  a 
convict  without  being  properly  authorized  to  be  so 
was  to  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  sentenced  to  from  six 
months  to  two  years  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary. 
Records  of  punishments  indicted  upon  the  convicts 
were  to  be  kept.  Upon  being  discharged,  each  prisoner 
was  to  be  furnished,  by  the  lessee,  with  a  suit  of  clothes 
worth  at  least  six  dollars  and  transportation  to  the 
county  from  which  he  had  been  sentenced.®®  This  act 
was  an  attempt  to  remedy  some  of  the  existing  abuses 
of  the  convict  lease  system.  It  provided  for  more 
frequent  inspections  of  the  camps  by  giving  the  Princi¬ 
pal  Keeper  an  assistant.  Whipping  bosses  were  to  be 
approved  by  the  governor  in  order  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  cruel  and  severe  punishment  being  indicted 
on  the  convicts. 

Another  act  of  1881  linked  the  public  schools  of 
Georgia  with  the  convict  lease  system.  It  provided  that 
the  net  amount  coming  to  the  state  from  convict  labor 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  common  school  fund.®^ 

Governor  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  in  a  message  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  1882,  stated  that  the  convict  lease 
system  was  working  very  well.®^  During  the  same  year 
the  committees  on  the  penitentiary  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  united  and  made  an  investigation  of 
penitentiary  conditions.  In  concluding  their  report,  the 
committee  stated :  “It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  note 
the  improvement  of  the  convicts  of  the  State  as  com- 
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pared  with  their  condition  two  years  ago;  and  the 
contrast  is  still  more  marked  when  compared  with 
previous  years.”®* 

On  October  20,  1886,  all  of  the  convicts  under  the 
control  of  Penitentiary  Company,  Number  One,  to¬ 
gether  with  one-eighth  of  those  held  by  both  of  the 
other  companies,  were  working  in  the  Dade  Coal  Mines. 
At  that  time.  Penitentiary  Company,  Number  Two  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  W.  B.  Lowe  owned  seven- 
eighths  of  that  company  and  the  Dade  Coal  Company 
owned  one-eighth.  Of  the  613  convicts  held  by  Peni¬ 
tentiary  Company,  Number  Two  at  that  time,  78  were 
worked  in  the  Dade  Coal  Mines,  88  were  mining  iron 
ore  at  Cedartown  in  Polk  County ;  84  were  engaged  in 
making  brick  at  Augusta;  60  were  working  at  a  saw 
mill  in  Dodge  County;  and  the  remainder  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Chattahoochee  Brick  Yard  or  on  the 
Georgia  Midland  Railroad  Line.  Georgia  Penitentiary 
Company,  Number  Three  was  divided  into  four  equal 
parts.  The  Dade  Coal  Company  controlled  one-fourth 
of  that  company  and  worked  its  share  of  the  convicts 
at  the  Dade  Coal  Mines  and  at  Rising  Fawn.  T.  J. 
Smith,  who  also  controlled  a  fourth  of  Penitentiary 
Company,  Number  Three,  worked  his  prisoners  on  the 
Georgia  Midland  Railroad  Line  and  at  farming  at  Old 
Town.  The  remainder  of  the  convicts  of  that  company 
were  controlled  by  James  M.  Smith  and  by  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  Brick  Company.  Smith’s  convicts  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  grading  the  Macon  and  Covington  Railroad 
and  in  farming  in  Oglethorpe  County.  Those  prisoners 
worked  by  the  Chattahoochee  Brick  Company  were 
either  employed  in  the  brickyard  in  Fulton  County  or 
on  the  Georgia  Midland  Railroad.®^ 

The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  the  convict  lease 
system  was  working  reasonably  well.  The  Governor 


5S.  Hovte  Journal,  188$,  p.  61S. 

64.  Report  of  the  Penitentiary,  188h-1888,  pp.  4-7. 
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praised  the  successful  operation  of  that  system  in  a 
message  to  the  General  Assembly  in  November,  1888.“^ 
The  penitentiary  issue  was  dormant  for  two  years.  In 
1890,  however,  a  committee  made  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  unfavorable  report  on  the  Dade 
Coal  Company  camp  at  Coal  City.  The  buildings  at 
that  camp  had  been  found  in  a  filthy  condition.  The 
bedding  and  clothing  of  the  convicts  were  not  satis¬ 
factory  and  whites  and  blacks  were  not  kept  separated 
at  night.  Conditions  inside  of  the  mines  were  investi¬ 
gated.  “It  was  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten. 
In  many  instances  we  found  the  men  working  in  such 
places  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  lie  on  their 
stomachs  while  at  work,  often  in  mud  and  water  with 
bad  ventilation,  in  order  to  get  out  the  daily  amount 
of  coal  that  would  save  them  from  the  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  by  the  whipping  boss.”®®  Action  was 
evidently  taken  to  remedy  those  conditions  for  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Penitentiary  reported  a  great 
improvement  in  the  Dade  Coal  Mine  camps  in  1892.” 

Still  the  lease  system  was  not  working  satisfactorily. 
In  1895,  the  House  Committee  on  the  Penitentiary 
reported:  “With  a  few  exceptions  we  find  all  the 
camps  in  bad  condition,  and  the  convicts  not  well 
treated,  and  we  most  heartily  condemn  the  present 
lease  system.  .  .  .”®*  An  investigation,  made  in  1896, 
found  several  of  the  camps  in  good  condition  but  found 
many  abuses  in  others.®* 

Although  existing  leases  did  not  expire  until  1899, 
by  1897  the  legislature  had  become  concerned  about 
the  future  disposition  of  convicts.  The  number  of  con¬ 
victs  held  by  the  lessees  had  increased  from  1,239  in 
1878  to  2,235  in  1897.  The  majority  of  these  convicts 

65.  Senate  Journal,  1888,  p.  45. 

56.  Home  Journal,  1880,  p.  722. 

67.  /bid.,  1888,  p.  662. 

58.  Ibid.,  1885,  p.  880. 

59.  Ibid.,  1888,  pp.  940-943. 
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were  Negro  men.  The  most  frequent  crime  for  which 
they  were  convicted  was  burglary,  but  murder,  at¬ 
tempted  murder,  and  manslaughter  were  also  common 
crimes. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1897,  the  fact  that  some 
change  was  needed  in  the  penitentiary  system  of 
Georgia  was  recognized.  After  much  debate,  the  two 
legislative  houses  finally  passed  a  convict  bill  which 
became  law  December  21,  1897.  This  act  provided  that 
the  office  of  Principal  Keeper  of  the  Penitentiary  be 
replaced  by  a  Prison  Commission  consisting  of  three 
members.  This  commission  was  to  be  a  continuous 
body  and  the  term  of  office  for  each  member  was  six 
years.  This  commission  was  to  control  felony  convicts 
and  to  have  general  supervision  over  misdemeanor 
convicts.  A  state  farm  was  to  be  established  on  which 
to  confine  females,  boys  less  than  fifteen  years  old  and 
disabled  males.  Males  and  females  were  to  be  kept 
apart  and  juvenile  convicts  were  to  be  isolated  as  much 
as  possible.  Counties  and  municipalities  could  obtain 
the  labor  of  able-bodied  males  by  making  requests  for 
such  labor.  Those  convicts  not  taken  by  counties  or 
municipalities  were  to  be  leased  to  private  parties  in 
groups  of  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  and  for  not  longer 
than  five  years.*® 

Leases  of  convicts  were  made  to  James  M.  Smith, 
Cruger  and  Pace,  the  Canda  Lumber  Company,  B.  H. 
Heard,  the  Donaldson  Lumber  Company,  Enterprize 
Lumber  Company,  Baxter  and  Company,  and  to  W.  B. 
Lowe,  an  agent  for  several  parties.  These  leases  went 
into  effect  on  April  1,  1899.*^  * 

In  1903,  sub-committees  from  the  House  visited  the 
lessee  camps  and  made  a  favorable  report  on  conditions 

60.  Georgia  Lam,  t8$7,  pp.  71-76. 

61.  /IniMial  Report  of  the  Prieon  Commieeion  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
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existing  in  them.  The  management  of  all  camps  in¬ 
spected  was  approved.  In  general,  no  fault  was  found 
with  the  way  convicts  were  treated.®^  During  this  same 
year,  a  new  convict  law  was  passed  which  was 
essentially  the  same  as  the  law  of  1897.®*  Contracts 
were  then  made  for  the  leasing  of  convicts  for  the  next 
five  years.  The  convicts  v/ere  thus  disposed  of  until 
1909.  In  1908,  however,  pending  the  making  of  new 
leases,  the  General  Assembly  became  concerned  about 
the  future  disposition  of  the  penitentiary.  An  investi¬ 
gation  was  made  of  the  convict  lease  system  and  many 
evils  were  revealed.®®  Public  opinion  became  aroused 
and  the  lease  system  was  finally  abolished  in  1908  by 
a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

62.  House  Journal,  J90S,  p.  888. 

63.  Georgia  Laws.  1903,  pp.  65-67. 

64.  See  Minutes  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  Investisate 
the  Convict  Lease  System  of  Georgia  (on  file  at  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Archives  and  History)  for  the  details  of  this  investigation. 
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Part  III 

When  Thomas  Gibbons  died  in  1826,  the  greatest 
era  of  agriculture  in  the  South  lay  ahead.  In  Georgia 
the  three  quarters  of  a  century  since  the  introduction 
of  slaves  in  1749  had  been  a  period  of  preparation  for 
those  rich  decades,  beginning  about  1825  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  the  War  between  the  States,  in  which  rice  and 
cotton  production  reached  their  zenith  and  great 
fortunes  were  accumulated  from  slave  labor. 

The  plantation  unit  which  Thomas  Gibbons  handed 
down  to  his  son  William  had  had  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  the  period  ahead 
the  efficiency  and  superior  production  of  “the  Gibbons 
Lands”  were  to  attain  an  even  higher  place  in  the 
county.  This  was  due  not  only  to  the  unlimited  capital 
at  William  Gibbons’  disposal  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
entire  county  had  never  known  so  steady  and  wide¬ 
spread  a  prosperity  as  between  1828  and  1848. 

Today  neither  private  collections  nor  public  archives 
yield  any  estate  accounts  or  crop  statistics  that  show 
the  extent  of  William  Gibbons’  success  with  the  White¬ 
hall  unit.  It  is  necessary  to  draw  conclusions  from  other 
sources,  among  them  the  deeds  recording  his  pur¬ 
chases  of  additional  acreage  on  the  mainland  and  on 
Argyle  Island.  These  legal  documents  are  scattered 
over  a  period  of  years  and,  besides  recording  the  actual 
transactions,  often  furnish  some  indication  as  to  ac¬ 
tivities  being  carried  on. 

*  The  Appendix,  in  typeaeript,  ia  on  file  at  the  Georsia  Hiatorieal  Society 
Library,  Hodsaon  Hall,  Savannah ;  the  Rhodea  Memorial  Library,  Atluita ; 
and  the  Univeraity  of  Georgia  Lilvary,  Athena. 
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William  Gibbons’  first  addition  to  the  Whitehall  unit 
was  made  on  May  6,  1828,  when  he  bought  at  sheriff’s 
sale  130  acres  on  Argyle  Island  for  $8,450.^  This  tract, 
known  as  Ashgrove  Plantation,  was  “bounded  on  the 
East  and  South  by  lands  of  said  William  Gibbons  and 
on  all  other  sides  by  Savannah  River.’’  It  was  part  of 
the  land  that  William  Deveaux  had  devised  to  his  son 
Peter  Deveaux,  but  Peter  had  lost  it  in  1813  through 
a  judgment  executed  against  him  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  it  had  been  sold  at  public  auction  to 
Robert  Mackay  for  $10,500.2  Mackay  had  defaulted  in 
his  payments,  and  a  judgment  had  been  entered  against 
him  followed  by  a  post-mortem  public  sale  at  which 
Gibbons  became  the  highest  bidder.* 

By  this  acquisition  the  entire  southern  part  of  Argyle 
Island  was  included  in  the  Gibbons  unit.  From  “Back 
River’’  to  “Front  River’’  fields  of  rice  stretched  across 
the  entire  island.  In  order  to  work  this  additional 
acreage  Gibbons  purchased  more  Negroes,  for  those 
already  in  his  possession  had  little  time  to  undertake 
such  a  task.  The  name  of  the  plantation  was  changed 
from  Ashgrove  to  Cypress,  probably  because  forests 
of  gnarled  cypress  trees  rose  from  the  murky  pools  that 
lay  in  the  uncleared  swamp  areas. 

On  the  mainland  one  of  the  most  important  under¬ 
takings  in  the  early  years  of  William  Gibbons’  owner¬ 
ship  was  the  construction  of  a  canal  in  Pipemakers 
Swamp  in  order  to  straighten  the  bends  in  Pipemakers 
Creek.  In  1830  Gibbons  and  Thomas  Young,  owner  of 
Rae’s  Hall  Plantation  on  the  other  side  of  Pipemakers 
Creek,  agreed  that  a  surveyor  “should  run  a  line  in 
Pipemakers  Swamp,  which  to  the  extent  of  it  was  to 
be  a  permanent  line  between  the  plantations  of  the 
said  Thomas  Young  &  William  Gibbons  known  respec- 

1.  Deed  Book  2-0,  496,  App.  68,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

2.  Deed  Book  2E,  894,  App.  67,  in  Record  Room:  Superior  Court,  Chatham 
County  Court  Houm  (Savannah).  Referred  to  hereafter  aa  R.  R.:  Sup. 
Onit,  C.  O.  C.  H. 

8.  Savannah  Gvargian,  April  4,  1828. 
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lively  as  the  Rays  Hall  &  Fairlawn  Plantations.”  It 
was  also  agreed  that  ‘‘a  canal  eighteen  feet  in  width 
should  be  dug  on  the  line  .  .  .  each  man  conveying 
to  the  other  such  lands  as  should  be  cut  off  owing  to 
the  meandering  of  the  creek.  As  this  exchange  came 
to  twelve  and  eight  tenths  acres  on  Gibbons’  side  and 
only  two  and  eight  tenths  on  Young’s,  it  was  further 
agreed  that  the  Rae’s  Hall  Negroes  were  to  do  the 
work.  In  1834  the  legal  exchange  of  the  lands  indicates 
that  the  canal  was  completed.^ 

Gibbons  continued  to  make  small  purchases  of  land 
with  the  plan  in  mind  of  giving  his  mainland  holdings 
less  uneven  boundaries.  Between  the  river  front  tracts 
and  the  inland  pineland  tract  across  the  old  Augusta 
Road  lay  a  bottleneck  of  a  passage  way  bounded  on 
each  side  by  oddly-shaped  tracts  of  other  owners.  Also, 
extending  from  the  northernmost  36-acre  river  tract  to 
the  Augusta  Road  lay  a  hundred  or  so  acres  that  made 
an  undesirable  angle  into  the  Gibbons  lands.  The  latter 
problem  was  solved  with  the  purchase  of  this  acreage 
in  three  adjoining  tracts  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
These  tracts  had  once  been  that  part  of  the  William 
Francis  grant  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
carpenter  Francis  Davies  from  Martha  and  Isaac 
Young.  From  the  heirs  of  Francis  Davies  they  had 
passed  down  through  various  hands  to  the  individuals 
from  whom  William  Gibbons  bought  them.® 

The  fi’*st  of  the  tracts  consisted  of  25  acres  on  the 
Augusta  Road  which  Gibbons  purchased  in  1837  from 
Hiram  Roberts  for  $500.®  The  second,  adjoining  it 
and  containing  50  acres,  was  purchased  in  1840  from 
Paul  and  Edward  Keller  for  $600.'^  The  third,  also 

4.  Deed  Book  2S.  262,  App.  69,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

5.  Deed  Book  Z,  466,  App.  60 ;  2A,  136,  App.  61 ;  246,  App.  62 ;  2H,  140,  App. 
63:  Z,  619,  App.  64;  Z,  617,  App.  66;  2V.  66.  App.  67;  102.  App.  68;  2Y, 
191,  App.  69 ;  192,  App.  70 ;  193,  App.  71 ;  194,  App.  72,  in  R.  R. :  Sup. 
Court;  Will  Book  H,  363,  App.  66,  in  Rerord  Room:  Court  of  Ordinary, 
Chatham  County  Court  House  (Savannah).  Referred  to  hereafter  as  R.  R.: 
Court  of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

6.  Ibid.,  2V,  102,  App.  68.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

7.  Ibid.,  2Y,  192,  App.  70;  194,  App.  72,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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embracing  25  acres  on  the  Augusta  Road  and  valued 
at  $300,  was  bought  in  1840  from  James  B.  Huncks, 
George  T.  Zipperer,  Thomas  Wolfe,  and  his  wife 
Catherine  E.  Wolfe.®  The  inclusion  of  this  acreage  in 
the  Gibbons  boundaries  extended  the  36-acre  river¬ 
front  tract  back  to  the  old  Augusta  Road. 

Before  describing  the  other  two  major  purchases 
on  the  mainland  that  stretched  the  bottleneck  connec¬ 
tion  into  the  width  of  the  entire  plantation  unit,  it 
would  be  of  merest  to  take  a  brief  glimpse  into  William 
Gibbons’  private  life.  This  only  surviving  son  of  Thomas 
Gibbons  made  no  attempt  to  follow  in  his  father’s  color¬ 
ful  and  bombastic  wake.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
quiet  gentleman,  content  to  manage  his  considerable 
properties  in  Georgia,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  and 
to  leave  political  careers  to  others. 

Having  inherited  a  munificent  fortune  which  he 
continued  to  invest  wisely  as  his  father  had  done  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  leiseurely 
pursuits  that  only  one  bom  “with  a  silver  spoon’’  may 
enjoy  to  the  utmost.  It  may  be  assumed  that  he 
traveled  to  some  extent  as  did  all  Southern  gentlemen 
of  means  in  that  era  of  luxury.  That  he  entertained 
lavishly  is  also  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  the  mansion 
house  in  Savannah  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father  was  sumptuousely  furnished  with  “Furniture 
Silver  plate  .  .  .  liquors  and  provisions.  .  .  .’’*  It  is 
described  as  being  at  that  time  “a  house  of  pretentious 
and  imposing  appearance.  .  . 

It  appears  from  the  Gibbons’  family  records  that 
William  Gibbons  did  not  reside  on  any  of  his  planta¬ 
tion  tracts  any  more  than  his  father  had  done.  He 
added  nothing  to  the  small  rough  lodge  built  on  White¬ 
hall  by  Thomas  Gibbons,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  made 

8.  Ibid.,  Z,  617,  App.  66,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

9.  Will  Book  L,  51,  App.  82,  in  R.  R.:  Court  of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

10.  William  Harden,  ReeoUeetiona  of  a  Long  and  Satitfaetory  Life  (Savannah, 
1934).  7. 
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no  efforts  to  build  up  a  beautiful  garden  on  the  water¬ 
front  of  the  36-acre  tract  such  as  Henry  McAlpin 
cultivated  at  the  Hermitage  or  James  Potter  developed 
at  Colerain.  A  composite  map  of  1842,  however, 
pictures  the  lodge  surrounded  by  a  great  grove  of  oaks, 
the  envy  of  many  other  planters  whose  fine  residences 
would  have  shown  to  advantage  in  such  a  setting.*^ 
The  same  map  shows  the  overseer’s  comfortable 
cottage  on  Fairlawn  with  two  large  rows  of  Negro 
cabins  near  by.  Rice  fields,  expertly  ditched  off  from 
one  another,  spread  along  the  Fairlawn  and  Orange 
Valley  waterfronts  and  inland  around  a  great  cleared 
knoll  which  was  evidently  used  for  cotton  or  cattle 
grazing.  On  Orange  Valley  a  cotton  field  was  under 
cultivation,  and  numerous  tracts  marked  “mixt  land” 
were  planted  in  corn  and  other  truck  crops.  All  in  all, 
no  plantation  on  the  river  could  have  been  in  more 
efficient  working  order  than  the  Gibbons’  lands  as 
depicted  on  this  map. 

About  1839  William  Gibbons  “determined  ...  to 
abandon  the  plan  of  residing  South,  .  .  .”  and  moved 
his  family  to  the  large  Gibbons’  estate  in  New  Jersey. 
He  found  in  “Colonel  Maxwell,  of  Belfast  in  Bryan 
county,  ...”  a  man  “capable,  honest,  and  reliable” 
to  take  charge  of  his  affairs  in  Georgia.^® 

After  the  Gibbons  family  left  Savannah,  Colonel 
Maxwell  resided  for  a  time  in  the  mansion  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  West  Broad  and  Bay  streets,  where 
his  grandson  the  late  William  Harden  of  Savannah 
was  born  in  1844.**  Shortly  thereafter,  however. 
Gibbons  began  to  spend  his  winters  in  Savannah  and 
once  more  took  over  the  house  for  the  use  of  his 

11.  This  map,  based  on  an  1830  map  by  John  McKinnon,  was  loaned  thronsb 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  Latbrop  Hopkins,  of  Whitehall.  Three  documents 
pertaininK  to  the  early  history  of  this  tract,  which  were  not  included  in 
Part  II.  are  Deed  Book  H-I,  285,  App.  ISc;  V.  366,  App.  ISd;  P,  7,  App. 
16e,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

12.  Harden,  ReeoUeetivna  of  a  Long  and  Satitfaetory  Life,  7. 

13.  Ihid. 

14.  Ibid. 
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family.^®  From  that  time  on  it  was  probably  closed 
only  during  the  spring  and  summer  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gibbons,  Master  William  Heyward  Gibbons,  and  the 
three  young  Misses  Gibbons  returned  to  their  Northern 
home  to  escape  the  southern  heat. 

One  of  William  Gibbons’  chief  delights  was  horse 
racing.  Not  only  was  he  “fond  of  the  sport  .  .  but  he 
“employed  his  time,  gentlemanly  qualities,  and  fortune, 
with  effect  in  elevating  this  character  of  engagements. 
He  was  the  owner  of  the  far  famed  racer  Fashion  .  . 
which  won  many  a  prize  in  New  Jersey.*®  Whether 
he  kept  any  fine  animals  at  the  Whitehall  units  can¬ 
not  be  ascertained  in  the  absence  of  estate  accounts, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  mainland  stables 
housed  more  than  one  superior  stallion.  It  was  an 
era  in  which  Chatham  County  planters  indulged  in  all 
the  sports,  including  horse  racing,  hunting,  boat  racing, 
and  riding.  Probably  William  Gibbons  often  visited 
the  nearby  Hermitage  to  try  out  the  race  course  that 
the  wealthy  McAlpin  had  built  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
family  and  friends. 

In  1848  and  1849  William  Gibbons  made  two  pur¬ 
chases  on  each  side  of  the  bottleneck  that  radically 
changed  the  inland  boundaries  of  the  plantation  unit. 
The  first  of  these  consisted  of  a  triangular  shaped 
wedge  of  land,  the  longest  angle  of  which  was  thrust 
northward  between  the  Gibbons  pineland  tract  and  the 
acreage  originally  granted  to  Edward  Barnard.  Com¬ 
prising  191  acres,  this  wedge  had  been  in  colonial  times 
a  part  of  a  Newington  Village  tract  petitioned  for  by 
John  Francis  Triboudet,  colonist,  who  in  1755  had 
“a  Wife  and  four  Negroes,  .  .  and  “was  desirous  of 
cultivating  Lands.  .  .  .’’*’ 

15.  The  Savannah  Daily  Georgian,  December  13,  1852. 

16.  Ibid. 

17.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  o/  the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta, 
1904-16),  VII,  162.  Referred  to  hereafter  as  C.  R.,  Ga. 
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The  allotment  to  Triboudet  embraced  400  acres  and 
was  confirmed  by  grant  in  1762.**  Several  years  be¬ 
fore  this,  however,  Triboudet  was  settled  on  this  tract 
in  “Newington  Township”  and  engaged  in  the  business 
of  planting.**  On  the  west  lay  the  pineland  of  Joseph 
Gibbons,  the  planter  from  the  Bahamas,  and  on  the 
south  the  land  of  William  Gibbons,  brother  of  Joseph.®* 

Eventually,  Sarah  Gibbons,  widow  of  this  William 
Gibbons,  came  into  possession  of  Triboudet’s  grant,  for 
in  1767  Lucretia  Triboudet,  widow  and  administratrix 
of  Triboudet,  lost  the  tract  and  150  acres  of  adjoining 
lands  to  Peter  Bocquet  of  Charleston,  who  obtained  a 
“judgment  against  her  for  “a  Debt  and  cost ...  to  the 
Sum  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  five  pounds  Seven 
Shillings  and  one  penny  Sterling.  .  .  .”**  Bocquet  pur¬ 
chased  the  entire  550  acres  at  public  auction  and  in 
1772  sold  the  land  to  Mrs.  Gibbons.**  On  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Gibbons  in  1790,  350  acres  of  the  original 
Triboudet  grant  were  inherited  by  her  son  William. 
In  1804  William  Gibbons  died  leaving  this  acreage  “in 
trust  for  the  use  and  Education  and  maintenance  .  .  .” 
of  Maria  and  Elmma,  daughters  of  a  mulatto  woman 
Sally  whom  he  emancipated.  His  will  specified  that  his 
brother  Barack  was  to  receive  this  “land  in  Newington 
Village”  should  Maria  and  Emma  die  without  leaving  a 
child  or  children.** 

Because  some  documents  are  missing,  from  this  point 
on,  the  legal  land  history  of  the  Triboudet  tract  is 

18.  Refrister  of  Grants,  Book  D,  126,  App.  73,  in  Office  of  Secretary  of  State 
(Atlanta). 

19.  C.  R..  Ga.,  VII,  608. 

20.  William  Gibbons,  brother  of  Joseph  and  uncle  of  Thomas,  had  four  children 
by  his  wife  Sarah.  These  were  William,  Barack,  Sarah  who  married  a  Telfair, 
and  Mary  who  married  Noble  Wymberly  Jones.  From  the  Gibbons-Jones 
marriaKe  are  descended  the  Noble  Jones  family,  Mrs.  Craig  Barrow,  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Anderson,  of  Savannah. 

21.  Conveyance  Book  X,  II,  App.  74,  in  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Rhodes  Memorial  Library  (Atlanta). 

22.  Conveyance  Book  X,  II,  833,  App.  76a:  834,  App.  76b,  in  Dept,  of  Arch, 
and  Hist.,  Rhodes  Memorial  Library. 

23.  Will  Book  C,  146,  App.  76 ;  D.  126,  App.  77 ;  in  R.  R. :  Ck>urt  of  Ord’y.. 
C.  C.  C.  H. 
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obscure.  It  is  not  known  by  what  route  Ebenezer 
Jencks  came  into  possession  of  the  acreage.  In  1848, 
however,  Jencks  sold  to  William  Gibbons  of  the  White¬ 
hall  unit  191  acres  of  the  original  Triboudet  grant, 
thus,  as  already  described,  enclosing  in  the  Gibbons 
land  a  triangle  that  had  jutted  into  its  boundaries.  The 
purchase  price  was  $380.2^ 

The  other  and  final  tract  bought  by  William  Gibbons 
lay  west  of  the  Augusta  Road  across  from  the  fifty 
acres  bought  from  Roberts  and  Huncks.  It  consisted 
of  98  1/3  acres  of  high,  dry  ground,  which  in  colonial 
days  had  been  granted  as  part  of  a  300-acre  tract  to 
Lewis  Johnson.25  This  tract  of  “Woodland  situate  at 
or  near  Cherokee  Hill”  had  passed  down  through  the 
hands  of  the  well  known  colonist  James  Edward  Powell 
to  his  heirs  “the  children  of  James  James,”  namely, 
William  James,  Abigail  James,  and  James  H.  James, 
all  of  Morris,  New  Jersey .2® 

In  1836  the  attorney  of  these  heirs  sold  the  tract  to 
Richard  Dotson,  of  Chatham  County,  for  $300  or  a 
dollar  an  acre.^^  In  1849  William  Gibbons  bought  the 
98  1/3  acres  from  Dotson  for  $530.  This  purchase 
carried  the  northern  boundary  of  Whitehall  straight 
back  from  the  Savannah  River  and  some  distance 
across  the  Augusta  Road,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  gap  beyond  the  road  that  evidently  could  not 
be  purchased.28 

There  were  now  approximately  3,969  acres  in  the 
mainland  and  island  units.  Some  of  these  acres  were 
timberlands  from  which  logs  were  carried  to  the  river 
to  be  sent  fioating  down-stream  to  the  Savannah  mills. 
Others  were  given  over  to  food  produce,  which  was 

24.  Deed  Book  SE,  367,  App.  78.  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

25.  Retrieter  of  Grants,  Book  3,  261,  App.  79,  in  Oflice  of  Secretary  of  State 
(Atlanta) . 

26.  Deed  Book  2U,  455,  App.  80,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  0>urt,  C.  C.  C.  H.  The  will 
of  James  Powell  was  probably  probated  in  Li^rty  Co.  where  he  was 
established. 

27.  Ibid. 

28.  Ibid.,  3F,  365,  App.  81,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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divided  between  plantation  consumption  and  market. 
But  rice  was  still  the  great  money  crop.  Acres  of  rice 
stretched  along  waterfront  and  lowland  areas.  The 
commodious  barns  held  principally  rice,  the  plantation 
routine  was  planned  around  the  rice  crop,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  was  in  subordination  to  the  gigantic  task  of 
producing  the  “white  and  gold”  grain. 

The  vastness  of  the  Gibbons  fields,  the  songs  of  the 
Negroes,  the  smell  of  tides  and  marsh  grass  captured 
young  William  Heyward  Gibbons  during  the  winter 
months  that  his  family  resided  each  year  in  Savannah. 
It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  William  Gibbons 
in  1851  conveyed  to  his  son  “for  love  and  affection” 
a  plantation  of  10,640  acres  on  the  Savannah  River  in 
Screven  County,  5,230  acres  of  which  had  been  devised 
to  him  by  his  father.  With  the  acreage  were  given 
seventy-one  Negroes  and  all  the  “mules,  waggons. 
Horses,  Plantation  tools,  .  .  .  and  every  description  of 
personal  property  whatsoever  now  on  the  premises.”^* 
Young  Gibbons  was  then  twenty  years  old,  sensitive 
and  already  given  to  the  solitary  habits  that  later 
marked  his  life.  The  boy  grew  to  love  the  ancestral 
agricultural  tracts  brought  together  by  his  grandfather, 
and  in  1852,  when  illness  prevented  his  father  from 
making  the  usual  trip  South,  he  came  alone.*® 

William  Gibbons  died  in  New  York  on  December 
11,  1852,  of  “an  affection  of  the  heart,  under  which 
he  had  been  laboring  for  a  year  or  more.”®^  How  wisely 
he  had  used  the  wealth  accumulated  by  Thomas 
Gibbons  is  shown  in  his  obituary  notice  which  reads 
in  part:  “He  was  a  gentleman  of  munificent  fortune, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  and  increased  by 
practical  business  talent.  Besides  the  larger  share  of 
his  property  which  lies  in  the  North,  he  owned  large 
and  valuable  plantations  upon  the  Savannah,  many 

29.  Deed  Book  3H.  360,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

30.  The  Savannah  Daily  Georgiam,  December  13.  1852. 

81.  Ibid. 
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fine  blocks  of  handsome  stores  in  the  city,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  an  hotel  on  West  Broad- 
street,  head  of  Broughton.”*^ 

Mrs.  Gibbons,  the  former  Abigail  Faintor  of  Wind¬ 
ham,  Connecticut,  had  died.  The  bulk  of  this  great 
estate  went  to  William  Heyward  Gibbons  after  exceed¬ 
ingly  liberal  provision  from  the  Northern  property  had 
been  made  for  the  three  girls,  Sarah,  Caroline,  and 
Isabel.*®  In  his  will  William  Gibbons  gives  the  birth 
dates  of  his  children,  which  show  that  Sarah  was 
twenty-three,  William  twenty-one,  Caroline  nineteen, 
and  Isabel  seventeen.  Caroline  probably  died  young, 
as  her  name  does  not  appear  again  in  family  records. 
Sarah  married  Ward  McAllister,  son  of  an  old  Savan¬ 
nah  family.  The  socially  prominent  couple  lived  in 
New  York  where  Ward  McAllister  gained  renown 
when  he  gave  the  name  “Four  Hundred”  to  the  elite 
of  New  York  society.  Isabel  married  Francis  Lathrop, 
son  of  a  former  Savannah  family,  which  like  the 
Gibbons  family,  had  moved  to  New  Jersey. 

William  Heyward  Gibbons  selected  Savannah  in¬ 
stead  of  the  North  as  his  home.  As  fashionable  Savan¬ 
nah  had  moved  east  and  south,  he  bought  from  Major 
Alfred  Lamar  Hartridge  the  handsome  house  that  the 
latter  had  built  in  Savannah  on  Abercorn  and  Hunting¬ 
don  streets  in  which  the  WTOC  radio  broadcasting 
station  is  now  established.  There  he  resided  during 
the  winter  months  and  in  summer  usually  went  North. 

In  turn  his  sisters  and  their  families  often  visited 
him  in  Savannah.  Ward  McAllister  in  later  years 
vividly  recalled  days  spent  on  the  plantations.  On  one 
occasion,  with  several  English  guests  he  embarked  at 
Savannah  in  his  “brother-in-law’s  ten-oared  boat, 
called  ‘The  Rice  Bird’.  .  .  ,”  and  was  rowed  by  Negroes 
six  miles  up  the  river  to  Argyle  Island  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  plantation  songs.  One  of  the  improvised 

32.  Ths  Savannah  Daily  Georgian,  December  18,  1852. 

88.  WUl  Book  L.  61,  App.  82,  in  R.  R. :  Court  ot  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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Negro  songs  went  as  follows:  "Massa  Ward  marry  our 
little  Miss  Sara,  bring  big  buckra  to  Savannah,  gwine 
to  be  good  times,  my  boys,  pull,  boys,  pull,  over 
Jordan.”  There  were  three  island  plantations.  Ward 
McAllister  recalled,  “well  equipped  with  admirable 
dogs  (for  my  brother-in-law  was  a  great  sportsman).” 
The  gentlemen  “would  shoot  snipe  over  the  rice  lands 
until  2  P.  M.,  then  lunch  elaborately  .  .  .”  in  the  planta¬ 
tion  house,  and  “row  back  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon, 
dining  at  8  o’clock,  and  .  .  .  ,”  McAllister  said,  “having 
as  my  guests  every  pretty  girl  within  a  hundred  miles 
and  more  of  the  city.”*^ 

William  Heyward  Gibbons  carried  on  the  traditions 
of  his  progenitors  in  large  scale  planting.  In  the  final 
decade  before  the  War  between  the  States  when  the 
prosperity  of  the  entire  South  adhered  steadily  to  the 
upward  curve,  rice  production  on  the  Whitehall  unit 
continued  uninterrupted  and  it  is  evident  that  profits 
reached  enormous  figures.  Because  of  the  loss  of 
statistical  accounts  during  the  war  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  definite  conclusions  regarding  the  actual  output 
of  the  plantations,  but  it  is  definitely  established  that 
in  1860  there  were  700  acres  planted  on  the  three  island 
tracts.*®  Also  Ward  McAllister  estimated  that  the 
island  property  on  which  “there  were  then  six  hundred 
slaves  .  .  .”  netted  an  income  of  $40,000  a  year  and 
“would  have  easily  brought  half  a  million.”  McAllister 
further  stated  that  “When  the  Civil  War  termi¬ 
nated  my  brother-in-law  was  offered  $100,000  for 
them;  .  .  .  .”*« 

War  brought  a  cessation  to  agricultural  activities  all 
along  the  Savannah  River,  and  the  Whitehall  tracts 
suffered  the  same  losses  as  other  smaller  plantations. 

34.  Ward  McAllister,  Society  At  /  Have  Found  It  (New  York,  1890),  84-86. 

36.  "Hice  Lands  Planted  on  the  Savannah  and  OKsechee  Rivers”  in  Louis 
Manigault.  Records  of  a  Rice  Plantation  in  the  Georgia  Lowlands.  3.  Typed 
copy  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  Library,  from  the  original  manuscript 
plantation  records  of  Louis  Manigault  in  the  possession  of  the  Jenkins  family, 
Pinopolis,  S.  C. 

36.  McAllister,  Society  At  I  Have  Found  It,  102. 
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Gibbons  joined  the  Confederate  Army  and  soon  at¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  major.*’  On  island  and  mainland 
the  Negroes  abandoned  their  work  in  the  fields,  and 
consequently  valuable  ricelands  were  soon  grown  up 
in  coarse  weeds.  Unrepaired  flood  gates  allowed  the 
tides  to  destroy  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  ditching 
and  embankments. 

Cattle  and  other  stock  were  seized  by  the  Federal 
army ;  plantation  equipment  was  confiscated  by  rabble 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  soldiers;  and  when  the 
barns  and  warehouses  were  empty,  Negroes  who  had 
formerly  lived  at  the  Fairlawn  settlement  were  incited 
to  set  fire  to  the  great  barns.*®  Nothing  remained  but 
the  Negro  cabins,  the  Whitehall  lodge,  and  the  over¬ 
seer’s  cottage  on  Fairlawn.  By  the  end  of  the  war 
an  air  of  desolation  pervaded  what  had  once  been  a 
bustling  center  of  employment  for  hundreds  of  slave 
laborers. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  Army  a 
number  of  freed  Gibbons  Negroes,  under  the  instigation 
of  their  ringleader  Abalod  Shigg,  seized  the  Fairlawn 
and  Whitehall  acreage  on  the  grounds  that  they  each 
had  “forty  acres  and  a  mule’’  coming  to  them.  It 
became  necessary  to  post  Federal  military  on  the 
premises  to  quell  these  ex-slaves,  and,  during  the  short 
time  that  the  soldiers  remained  on  duty,  it  appears 
that  they  stripped  the  weatherboards  from  the  over¬ 
seer’s  house  to  build  fires.  Under  the  circumstances 
Major  Gibbons  probably  saw  little  of  his  ruined  planta¬ 
tion  lands  for  several  years. 

The  recorded  crop  statistics  begin  with  the  year 
1869.**  These  reveal  that  in  that  year  planting  was 

37.  The  Homing  Newt  (Sayannah),  June  10,  1887. 

38.  For  much  information  on  the  Gibbons  lands  after  the  War  between  the 
States  acknowledKement  is  made  to  Mr.  Robert  R.  Snead,  of  Savannah, 
former  overseer  of  the  Whitehall  unit. 

39.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  Lathrop  Hopkins  of  Whitehall  Plantation, 
statistics  from  1869  to  1918  have  been  copied  from  the  Gibbons  family  papers 
and  are  included  in  Appendix  83a.  83b,  83c,  and  83d,  of  this  study. 
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resumed  on  Argyle  Island.  On  Shaftesbury  Plantation 
388  acres  were  planted  in  gold  rice  at  a  cost  of 
$15,352.14  or  $39.57  per  acre.  The  yield  was  12,199 
bushels  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  per  bushel,  and  the  entire 
crop  was  sold  for  $13,916.62  leaving  a  debit  of 
$1,435.52  for  the  year. 

A  glance  at  the  accounts  shows  that  the  greatest 
expense  to  the  planter  was  labor.  Besides  the  over¬ 
seer’s  wages  of  $600  for  the  year  in  addition  to  main¬ 
tenance,  regular  hands  on  Shaftesbury  are  listed  at 
$4,423.42  and  extra  hands  at  $2,383.77.  Special 
ditchers  had  to  be  hired  at  the  price  of  $1,389.14.  It 
was  fortunate  for  Gibbons  that  he  was  a  man  of  means 
entirely  independent  of  his  planting  activities;  for  he 
was  thus  able  to  rehabilitate  his  acreage  and  continue 
rice  production  at  a  loss  when  many  Chatham  County 
planters  faced  utter  destitution. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  the  accounts 
for  the  following  year  is  the  entry  “Christmas  presents 
to  hands.”  No  funds  had  been  allowed  for  this  purpose 
in  1869,  but  in  1870,  with  prospects  brightening, 
$410.36  was  spent  in  gifts.  By  this  time  many  of  the 
former  plantation  Negroes  had  come  “home,”  and  the 
small  cabins  on  Shaftesbury  Knoll  and  Fairlawn  were 
probably  all  occupied. 

The  expenditure  on  Christmas  presents  represented 
no  small  percentage  of  the  year’s  meager  profits,  which, 
with  expenses  at  $14,207.04  and  sales  of  rice  at  $18,- 
163.20,  came  to  $3,956.16.  In  that  year  306  acres  in 
gold  and  white  rice  were  planted,  with  labor  costs  at 
$6,576.20.  The  rice  cost  $1.20  per  bushel  to  plant 
and  was  sold  at  $1.52  in  the  market. 

In  1871,  with  392  acres  yielding  a  crop  of  11,884 
bushels,  the  expenses  were  $16,731.77,  the  net  sales 
$17,904.97,  and  the  profits  only  $1,173.20.  After  this, 
however,  with  the  community  slowly  regaining  its 
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equilibrium,  Shaftesbury  continued  to  show  a  steady 
rise  on  the  credit  side  of  the  accounts  and  a  diminish¬ 
ing  in  the  debit  column. 

In  1872  the  acreage  planted  rose  to  419,  with  a  crop 
of  16,103  bushels.  Expenses  were  $14,873.25,  sales 
were  $24,701.17,  and  the  net  profit  was  $9,827.92.  In 
1873,  512  acres  were  planted,  approximately  two  thirds 
of  which  were  in  gold  rice  and  one  third  in  white.  The 
yield  was  22,092  bushels  of  which  19,884  bushels  sold 
for  $35,173.51  or  $1,711/2  a  bushel.  Expenses  were 
$16,349.59  and  profits  $18,823.92. 

In  1872  wages  were  still  the  largest  expenditure,  for 
while  Negroes  were  employed  to  do  the  actual  plant¬ 
ing  and  till  the  fields,  few  ex-slaves  were  capable  of 
doing  specialized  work,  and  white  laborers  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  jobs  requiring  skill.  Up  into  the  nineties 
a  number  of  Irish  laborers  from  the  North  were  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  purpose  of  ditching  and  dyke  work,  and 
during  the  winter  seasons  these  men  lived  in  the 
Shaftesbury  cabins  preparing  the  fields  for  the  early 
spring  planting.  After  harvest  they  usually  baled  all 
the  rice  straw  to  be  sold.  Whether  there  was  Irish 
labor  included  in  the  wages  for  1872  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  the  large  item  of  “$8,784.33  for  labor” 
seems  to  indicate  such  a  possibility. 

In  1874,  with  585  acres  planted,  labor  came  to  $12,- 
659.94  or  $21.64  an  acre  for  labor  alone.  The  total 
cost  of  planting  was  $20,207.56,  sales  were  $38,564.04, 
and  profits  $18,356.48.  In  September  of  this  year  a 
storm  destroyed  much  rice  that  planters  still  had 
stacked  in  the  fields,  so  evidently  the  Shaftesbury  crops 
had  been  brought  in  early. 

These  figures  point  out  that  while  the  acreage 
planted  continued  to  be  increased  each  year,  the  ex¬ 
penses  were  relatively  smaller  and  the  profits  corres¬ 
pondingly  larger.  In  1877  Major  Gibbons  made  a  profit 
of  $23,374.02  from  546  acres  of  rice  lands  and  it  was 
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not  until  1881  that  any  considerable  drop  from  this 
figure  occurred.  The  records  for  the  latter  year  contain 
a  notation  to  the  effect  that  “The  great  storm  prevailed 
Saturday,  September  27th  of  this  year,”  and  while  625 
acres  were  planted  and  a  crop  of  22,3941/4  bushels  was 
harvested  and  sold  for  $28,822.50,  the  expense  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  damage  done  by  the  storm  was  so  heavy 
that  only  $7,117.80  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Work  on  the  several  mainland  tracts  was  not  re¬ 
sumed  until  1873  when  Shaftesbury  had  been  re¬ 
habilitated  and  was  successfully  operating.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  building  up  ruined  embankments,  redigging 
and  draining  ditches,  and  generally  repairing  the 
damage  of  war  to  the  fields  was  expensive  From  1873 
through  1877  costly  items  of  “Ditching”  and  “making 
Banks”  appear  regularly  in  the  accounts.  So  great  was 
the  cost  of  restoring  the  lands  to  a  productive  basis 
that  the  estate  showed  a  total  expenditure  of  $43,- 
712.16  in  1873  alone.  Part  of  this  amount  went  into 
adding  a  wing  to  the  lodge  at  Whitehall,  but  even  so, 
the  initial  outlay  on  agriculture  was  tremendous.^ 

In  the  first  year  of  the  statistical  records  the  over¬ 
seer’s  wages  are  listed  at  $50  per  month  or  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Shaftesbury  overseer.  Road  building  in 
January,  March,  and  April  is  listed  at  $256,  Fairlawn 
building  and  repairs  at  $2,462.09,  and  Whitehall  re¬ 
pairs  at  $1,216.61.  Field  No.  4  was  planted  in  oats 
and  potatoes  but  the  accounts  note  “lost  all  but  about 
40  bu.  of  potatoes  from  high  water.”  Fields  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  9,  with  451/4  acres  planted  in  gold  rice,  “made 
1589  bu.  good  quality  rice — 35-1/3  bu.  per  acre.”  The 
forces  employed  were  “7  Regular  men  hands  and  4 
mules.” 

One  of  the  items  in  the  accounts  is  the  monthly 
pension  which  fed  and  clothed  a  number  of  old  ex¬ 
slaves  who  were  unable  to  work  but  had  no  place  to 
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go  save  the  plantation  that  had  been  their  life-long 
home.  In  1873  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  depend¬ 
ents  was  $249.  The  decrease  of  this  amount  to  $100 
in  1878  indicates  that  probably  death  had  thinned 
their  ranks  in  half.  Because  the  cabins  were  needed 
to  house  labor,  these  aging  Negroes  were  given 
quarters  in  a  building  formerly  known  as  “the  sick 
house.”^^  Here  they  passed  their  declining  years  taken 
care  of  by  their  former  master. 

From  1873  to  1878  rice  was  the  principal  mainland 
crop.  It  was  cultivated  on  a  very  small  part  of  Fair- 
lawn  on  the  tract  whose  name  Major  Gibbons  had 
changed  from  Orange  Valley  to  Caton.  On  Whitehall 
and  Fairlawn  proper  forage  crops  such  as  corn,  peas, 
etc.,  were  planted  for  cattle  raising. 

In  1874,  when  90  acres  in  rice  were  planted,  the 
statistics  briefly  note:  “Crop  promising  until  Septem¬ 
ber  when  storm  came — with  all  the  rice  stacked  in  the 
field — Sold  291514.  bu.  in  damaged  condition.  .  . 
This  crop  netted  only  $4,383.09  to  offset  an  expenditure 
of  $15,944.30.  The  loss  was  $11,561.21.  Shaftesbury 
as  will  be  recalled,  however,  made  a  profit  of  $18,- 
356.48.^2 

For  the  next  several  years  operations  continued  at 
a  loss  on  the  mainland.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the 
profits  on  the  island  property,  it  was  possible  to  go  on 
with  mainland  improvements.  A  dock  was  constructed 
at  Whitehall,  fences  were  put  up  wherever  needed, 
and  in  1878  a  church  was  built  to  replace  the  small 
antebellum  structure  in  which  the  Negroes  used  to 
gather  for  worship.  The  new  church  cost  $351.66. 

On  January  1,  1879  a  new  overseer,  C.  A.  J.  Sweat, 
“took  charge  of  Fairlawn  and  it  was  incorporated  into 
Shaftesbury.”  Although  the  cost  of  planting  in  1879 


41.  Interview  with  Mr.  Robert  R.  Snead. 
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was  $42.07  per  acre,  the  following  year  found  expenses 
drastically  slashed  to  $29.96  per  acre  under  C.  A.  J. 
Sweat’s  expert  management.^® 

It  was  early  in  1873  that  Gibbons  began  to  enlarge 
the  three-room  lodge  on  Whitehall,  and  by  the  close 
of  1874  he  had  added  the  commodious  two-story  wing 
that  gave  the  house  its  present  charming  proportions. 
Having  furnished  the  residence  comfortably  and  doubt¬ 
less  caused  considerable  comment  as  to  whether  these 
unwonted  changes  were  in  preparation  for  a  bride,  the 
major  nevertheless  remained  unmarried.  He  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  the  North  with  his  two  sisters 
and  their  families,  particularly  his  sister  Isabel,  whose 
children,  William,  Francis  and  Louise  Lathrop  were 
Major  Gibbons’  favorite  nephew  and  niece. 

It  was  while  on  a  visit  to  Morristown  in  1887  that 
William  Heyward  Gibbons  died.  He  “had  been  in  ill 
health  for  several  years  and  for  some  time  past’’  had 
been  “under  medical  treatment  in  the  North,  but  at 
last  he  succumbed  to  the  inroads  of  that  dreaded 
malady  Bright’s  disease.’’  His  obituary  goes  on  to  say 
that :  “He  was  the  last  of  the  name  of  a  family  which 
has  been  one  of  prominence  in  this  part  of  Georgia 
since  the  days  of  the  colony,  and  was  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  rice  plantations, 
‘Shaftesbury,’  on  the  Savannah  River  besides  having 
a  large  amount  of  real  estate  in  the  city.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  a  reserved  disposition,  but  very  kind- 
hearted  and  public-spirited.  He  was  a  Major  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  served  throughout  the  war.  He 
was  about  56  years  old  and  unmarried.  He  leaves  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Ward  McAllister  of  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Lathrop,  of  New  Jersey.”^ 

An  appraisement  of  Major  Gibbons’  estate  evaluates 
his  Chatham  County  plantation,  which  included  all 
island  and  mainland  property,  at  $35,000,  a  figure  by 

43.  The  Gibbons  plantation  accounts.  App.  8Sb. 
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no  means  representative  of  the  true  value.  Considera¬ 
tion  must  be  given,  however,  to  the  fact  that  through¬ 
out  the  South  rice  planting  was  already  doomed.  Re¬ 
habilitation  and  upkeep  costs  were  too  great;  labor 
was  hard  to  find,  and  after  a  storm  in  1881  one  planter 
after  another  on  the  Savannah  River  had  reluctantly 
abandoned  his  efforts  at  rice  production  until  only  a 
few  tracts  were  operating  without  loss.  Many  once 
well-to-do  planters  had  lost  their  estates;  in  fact, 
acreage  had  changed  hands  so  often  that  the  value  of 
rice  lands  was  rapidly  diminishing. 

Major  Gibbons’  appraisement  values  the  “Furniture 
at  White  Hall  House”  at  $1,000  and  that  “in  house 
Abercorn  St.”  at  $4,000.  Stock  and  farming  implements 
are  listed  at  $2,000  and  “Money  in  Bank”  is  given  as 
$10,729.39.  Including  real  estate,  the  properties  of 
William  Heyward  Gibbons  in  Chatham  County  came 
to  $160,799.39.« 

Major  Gibbons  in  his  will  devised  certain  monies 
and  property  to  his  sister  Sarah  McAllister,  to  her 
children,  Louisa,  Ward,  and  Heyward,  and  to  his  sister 
Isabel  Lathrop  and  her  younger  children,  Francis  S. 
and  Louise  G.  Lathrop.  To  Isabel’s  older  son,  his 
favorite  nephew,  William  Gibbons  Lathrop,  however, 
was  left  the  residue  of  the  estate,  including  all  the 
Chatham  County  plantation  unit.  His  nephew  Francis 
S.  Lathrop  was  named  sole  executor  of  the  will.^® 

The  will  explains  that  Shaftesbury  was  the  general 
name  applied  to  the  three  island  rice  tracts  “called 
Shaftesbury,  Mansfield,  and  Cypress  .  .  .”  and  that 
Fairlawn  had  come  to  be  the  general  name  of  the 
“four  tracts  called  Fairlawn,  Whitehall,  Orange  Valley 
and  Pine  Land  .  .  .”  on  the  mainland.  Estate  accounts 
beginning  in  1889  tell  a  tragic  story  of  the  passing  of 
the  rice  era  in  Chatham  County. 

46.  File  Box  G,  340,  App.  86,  in  R.  R. :  Court  of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

46.  Ibid.,  App.  84;  App.  86:  146,  App.  87a:  App.  87b,  in  R.  R. :  Court  of 
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Although  William  Lathrop  continued  to  carry  on  his 
uncle’s  planting  interests,  he  early  saw  that  rice  plant¬ 
ing  was  doomed  on  the  coastal  lowlands  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  He  therefore  cleared  the  truck 
crop  fields  on  the  mainland  tracts  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  cattle.*^  The  timber  sections,  although  still  rich 
with  pine,  had  ceased  long  since  to  be  utilized  for 
lumber  and  had  been  reserved  for  hunting.  Thence¬ 
forth  Fairlawn  knew  no  prosperity,  in  fact,  was  unable 
to  meet  its  annual  expenditures.  However,  Shaftes¬ 
bury  continued  to  be  planted  in  rice  and  was  forced 
to  carry  the  burden  not  only  of  its  own  expenses  but 
of  the  Fairlawn  tracts. 

From  these  facts  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  profits 
of  the  Gibbons  estate  dropping  steadily.  In  1890  a 
storm  that  ruined  most  of  the  few  remaining  coastal 
planters  found  Shaftesbury  standing  a  loss  of  only 
$324.97,  but  the  loss  of  the  entire  estate  was  $5,616.93. 
Shaftesbury  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  storm  by 
1894  and  showed  a  gain  of  $1,992.68  but  this  was 
swallowed  up  in  Fairlawn  expenses,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  $714.43.^8 

At  this  time  the  only  rice  mill  in  operation  on  the 
tracts  was  the  old  Shaftesbury  mill  at  which  grain  was 
threshed  before  being  loaded  on  tugs  for  Savannah. 
Radical  changes  had  come  about,  too,  in  the  method 
of  work.  Previous  to  “hard  times,”  Negroes  had  car¬ 
ried  bundles  of  grain  on  their  heads  for  fear  that 
mules  and  wagons  would  crush  into  the  soft  ground, 
grains  shattered  in  harvesting  and  that  these  grains 
would  come  up  in  spring  as  volunteer  rice.  But  William 
Lathrop,  or  Willie  Lathrop  as  he  was  called,  found  it 
impossible  to  employ  enough  hands  to  carry  the  rice 
in  this  manner.  He  was  the  first  owner  of  the  Gibbons 
lands  to  haul  out  the  crops  by  cart.^8 

47.  Interview  with  Mr.  Robert  R.  Snead. 

48.  The  Gibbons  plantation  accounts.  App.  8Sc. 

49.  Interview  with  Mr.  Robert  R.  Snead. 
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William  Gibbons  Lathrop  died  intestate  on  January 
1,  1894,  and  his  body  was  taken  to  Madison,  New 
Jersey  for  burial.®*  His  brother  Francis,  who  had 
established  himself  in  Savannah  as  a  partner  of  the 
banking  firm  of  Hull  and  Lathrop,  was  made  adminis¬ 
trator  of  his  estate.®^  This  consisted  of  “real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  worth  about  ($30,000).  .  .  .“®2  The 
appraisement  describing  the  Georgia  lands  as  “about 
3900  acres  in  Chatham  County,  Georgia,  valued  at 
$15,000,”  reveals  the  extent  of  the  drop  in  riceland 
values.®®  Storms  and  labor  problems  might  have  been 
weathered,  but  the  South  was  now  faced  with  heavy 
competitive  production  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas.  These  Southwestern  States,  by  reason  of  a 
dry  culture  in  which  machinery  could  be  used  for  har¬ 
vesting,  were  underselling  the  tidewater  states.  Loss 
aft6r  loss  of  crops  and  the  gradual  desertion  of  fields 
by  even  the  most  tenacious  planters  had  rendered 
“prime  swamp”  and  lowlands  almost  worthless.  It  was 
by  no  means  a  rich  inheritance  in  Chatham  County 
that  was  divided  among  William  Gibbons  Lathrop’s 
heirs,  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his  brother. 

It  was  under  the  administration  of  Francis  S.  Lathrop 
that  the  name  Whitehall  finally  came  to  be  accepted 
as  the  general  name  of  the  Gibbons  or  Lathrop  lands. 
During  the  lifetime  of  William  Gibbons  Lathrop  the 
Whitehall  acreage  had  been  growing  in  importance  as 
the  home  seat  of  the  estate.  It  had  gradually  come 
about  that  in  referring  to  the  lands  of  the  Lathrops  it 
was  natural  to  speak  of  Whitehall,  home  of  the  owner, 
rather  than  of  Fairlawn  where  the  overseer  lived. 
Furthermore,  the  setting  of  great  oaks  about  the  re- 

60.  Savannah  Morning  Newt,  January  2,  1894. 
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modeled  house  had  given  the  place  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plantation  sites  on 
the  river. 

The  first  mention  of  this  name  as  applied  to  the 
entire  estate  is  in  a  debt  deed  of  1897  when  Francis 
Lathrop,  in  financial  business  straits,  mortgaged  his 
third  interest  in  “that  certain  plantation,  situate  .  .  . 
partly  on  the  mainland  and  partly  on  Argyle  Island, 
known  as  Whitehall.”^  The  old  name  of  Fairlawn  was 
too  well  established,  however,  to  be  easily  discarded, 
and  several  legal  documents  as  late  as  1906  to  1909 
continued  to  refer  to  “Fairlawn  containing  3211  and 
one  third  acres  .  .  .  and  about  700  acres  on  Argyle 
Island ;  .  .  or  to  “Fair  Lawn  Plantation,  3900  acres.” 

Mrs.  Lathrop  and  her  daughter  remained  in  New 
Jersey,  the  former  giving  power  of  attorney  to  her 
son.^®  Francis  S.  Lathrop  achieved  an  honorable  place 
in  Savannah  in  business  and  politics  but  had  no  success 
with  agriculture,®®  From  the  time  of  his  taking  over 
the  administration  of  Whitehall  he  was  to  know  a  series 
of  failures  as  he  struggled  against  changing  economic 
conditions.  In  1895  there  were  two  overseers  on  the 
island  and  mainland  plantations  and  150  Negroes  on 
the  payroll.®'^  Expenses  for  this  year  were  $14,277.73 
for  both  mainland  and  island  operations,  while  sales 
of  rice,  straw,  cattle,  sheep,  and  dairy  products 
amounted  to  only  $14,166.54,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$111.19.®8 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  cost  of  rice  planting  in 
this  year.  On  Shaftesbury  425  acres  were  planted  at 
a  cost  of  $9,411.61  or  $22.14  per  acre.  The  yield  was 
18,845  bushels  or  44^,  bushels  per  acre.  Sales  of 
Shaftesbury  rice  came  to  $12,331.27,  giving  the  island 
property  a  profit  of  $2,919.66.  With  the  upkeep  of  the 

54.  Deed  Book  9Q,  304,  App.  90,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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mainland  estate  to  overbalance  this  profit,  however,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  the  year  showed  a  loss. 

One  disaster  followed  another  until  1898,  when  a 
second  heavy  storm  swept  over  the  coast  leaving  in  its 
track  the  final  ruin  of  practically  all  the  struggling 
rice  planters  in  the  county.  This  year  the  loss  of  the 
Lathrops  was  $7,497.98.  Expenses  had  been  $14,346.50, 
and  only  enough  rice  had  been  saved  to  bring  in 
$6,848.52.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  odds  against 
him,  however,  Lathrop  made  an  attempt  to  continue 
planting.®® 

By  1904  utter  failure  forced  a  lease  of  2,200  of  the 
mainland  acreage  as  timberland.®®  Nevertheless, 
Lathrop  was  still  undaunted.  When,  in  1906,  his  sister 
bought  out  cheir  mother’s  interests  for  $7,000,  he  in¬ 
vested  again  in  planting.®^  In  1907  a  strip  of  the  main¬ 
land  was  sold  for  $875  to  a  railroad  concern,  but  if 
Lathrop  foresaw  the  inevitable  encroachment  of  indus¬ 
try  on  agricultural  Whitehall  he  made  no  sign.®*  His 
partner  in  1908  was  Robert  R.  Snead,  who  had  been 
made  sub-overseer  in  December,  1890  and  had  been 
overseer  since  1895.  The  crops  of  this  season  were  lost 
by  a  freshet  and  the  two  planters  found  themselves 
wiped  out.  In  1909  the  records  indicate  that  152  acres 
were  to  be  planted  on  Mansfield,  eleven  fields  on 
Shaftesbury,  and  seven  on  the  mainland.  Moreover 
the  “Proposed  Planting  for  1910”  was  already  out¬ 
lined.®® 

Francis  S.  Lathrop  did  not  live  to  carry  out  these 
plans.  He  had  been  failing  in  health  for  two  years, 
and  undoubtedly  his  many  disappointments  and 
struggles  hastened  his  death.®®  On  February  26,  1909, 
he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  45,  leaving  all  that  he 
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possessed  to  his  sister.*®  His  obituary  describes  him 
as  having  been  for  “many  years  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners,  and  a  well  known  citizen 
and  business  man.  .  .  .”  He  had  taken  a  great  interest 
in  drainage  and  paving  projects  and  had  resigned  his 
office  eighteen  months  before  only  because  of  failing 
health.  Of  great  interest  is  the  notation  that  “Judge 
Lathrop”  had  lived  at  Whitehall  “the  greater  part  of 
the  time.”®* 

The  remains  of  Francis  S.  Lathrop  followed  those  of 
his  brother  to  New  Jersey.  His  sister  then  proceeded 
to  pay  off  the  $4,000  mortgage  of  1904  on  his  third 
interest  in  the  Chatham  County  lands  and  to  lease  to 
the  Fairlawn  Company  for  “agricultural  purposes”  the 
entire  acreage  save  for  Whitehall  and  “about  twenty 
acres  of  land  adjoining  ...  to  be  used  for  pasturage 
purposes.  .  .  .”*’  Miss  Lathrop  borrowed  capital  from 
her  cousin,  Mrs.  Fanny  Tiers,  to  pay  off  a  second 
mortgage  of  1907,  amounting  to  “$4533.48,  interest, 
principal,  and  costs,  . .  .”  and  accumulated  taxes  aggre¬ 
gating  $1,587.10.**  To  secure  the  loan,  the  Whitehall 
unit  was  transferred  to  the  Savannah  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  as  trustee,  with  Richard  Hopkins,  Miss 
Lathrop’s  cousin  and  brother  of  Mrs.  Tiers,  represent¬ 
ing  his  sister’s  interests.  The  trust  deed  names  Richard 
Hopkins  as  Miss  Lathrop’s  heir  should  she  die  without 
issue.*® 

Richard  Hopkins,  of  County  of  Essex,  New  Jersey, 
took  a  gi'eat  interest  in  the  lands  that  were  some  day 
to  be  his.  Although  his  home  was  in  the  North,  he 
became  president  of  the  National  Rosin  Oil  and  Size 
Company  of  Savannah,  and  he  and  his  family  usually 
“spent  the  winter  or  part  of  it”  in  Savannah.™  It  was 
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for  this  reason  that  the  Whitehall  residence  remained 
unrented. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  keenly  interested  in  rice  planting, 
not  so  much  as  a  commercial  venture  as  for  his  own 
pleasure.  In  1913,  however,  when  rice  was  once  more 
planted  on  Shaftesbury  and  Mansfield,  4,289  bushels 
were  produced  and  3,689  of  these  were  marketed.’* 
In  November  of  that  year  the  Savannah  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  transferred  the  debt  deed  to  Mr. 
Hopkins.’^  In  1914  Mr.  Hopkins  bought  from  Gordon 
Saussy  of  Chatham  County  930  acres  on  Argyle  Island 
for  $900.00.’*  This  consisted  of  abandoned  rice  fields 
purchased  solely  as  an  investment.  Mr.  Hopkins  pur¬ 
chased  considerable  other  lands  that  did  not  come  into 
Whitehall.’^ 

A  number  of  legal  transactions  not  only  changed  the 
appearance  of  the  mainland  tracts  but  brought  in 
financial  returns.  Timber  leases,  railroad  spurs,  and 
rights-of-way  to  industrial  concerns  gradually  lent  a 
bustling  air  to  the  idle  acreage.’*  In  1919  when  Louise 
Lathrop  died  and  Richard  Hopkins,  under  the  provision 
of  the  trust  deed,  inherited  her  properties,  the  main¬ 
land  was  given  over  to  an  even  more  radical  departure 
from  its  old  agricultural  use  when  a  group  of  Savannah 
people  leased  it  for  the  purpose  of  mining  oil  or  gas 
should  any  be  discovered.’®  This  venture,  however, 
was  a  failure. 

On  February  14,  1919  fire  destroyed  25  of  the  Negro 
cabins,  many  of  which  were  the  original  slave  houses 
built  before  the  war.  A  greater  disaster  was  the  total 
destruction  of  the  big  Fairlawn  church,  for  Negroes 
from  the  entire  district  had  come  to  regard  the  church 

71.  The  Gibbons  plantation  accounts,  App.  83d. 

72.  Deed  Book  14E,  392,  App.  106,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

73.  Ibid.,  Book  12Y.  313.  App.  106,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

74.  /bid.,  no,  428.  480;  12Y.  810,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

76.  Ibid.,  IIT,  278,  App.  107;  29D,  28.  App.  108;  12Z.  148,  App.  109;  13U, 
283,  App.  Ill,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

76.  Ibid.,  14E,  892,  App.  110;  394,  App.  112;  16C,  294,  App.  118,  in  R.  R.: 
Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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as  their  house  of  worship.  The  present  small  building 
almost  immediately  replaced  the  larger  structure. 

Just  before  his  death  in  1921  Richard  Hopkins  and 
his  wife  conveyed  to  their  son  William  Lathrop  Hopkins 
of  New  Jersey  “in  consideration  of  one  and  00/100 
dollars  and  other  good  and  valuable  consideration  .  .  . 
all  the  Whitehall  unit  in  Chatham  County,  containing 
3,900  acres  more  or  less.””  Thus  the  great  unit  con¬ 
solidated  by  Thomas  Gibbons  and  his  son  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  owner  of  Whitehall. 

William  Lathrop  Hopkins  moved  to  Savannah  with 
his  wife  and  two  children  and  took  up  residence  in 
the  Whitehall  house.  In  addition  to  his  other  business 
interests  as  head  of  the  National  Rosin  Oil  and  Size 
Company,  Mr.  Hopkins  operated  a  dairy  on  Fairlawn. 
His  Angus  cattle  were  famous,  and  the  dairy  was  kept 
up  until  1935.  Realizing,  however,  that  the  days  of 
plantation  wealth  would  never  return  to  Chatham 
County,  Mr.  Hopkins  between  1926  and  1931  sold  to 
George  W.  Fryhofer  a  large  part  of  the  mainland. 
Industry  had  given  acreage  in  this  district  a  fresh 
value,  and  the  sale  price  for  2,735  acres  is  recorded 
as  $106,700  ranging  from  $30  an  acre  to  $400  an  acre 
for  the  land  along  “the  Concrete  Road.’”* 

In  the  meantime  Argyle  Island  with  its  deserted  and 
ruined  rice  fields  had  become  a  stopping  off  point  for 
thousands  of  migratory  birds,  principally  ducks.  The 
Federal  Government  decided  to  make  a  bird  refuge  of 
the  island,  and  with  this  aim  in  view  purchased  1,679 
acres  from  Mr.  Hopkins  in  1935  and  945  acres  in  1937. 
The  former  acreage  brought  a  price  of  $8,397.10,  and 
the  latter  $11,389.34”  In  1937  the  Government  also 
bought  Hog  Island  southeast  of  Argyle,  paying  Mr. 

77.  Deed  Book  16G,  228,  App.  114a.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court;  File  Box  H,  Folio 
1128,  App.  114b,  in  R.  R.:  Court  of  Ord’y.,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

78.  Ibid.,  21L.  189,  App.  115;  21-1,  881,  App.  116;  86Y.  821.  App.  117;  85W, 
882,  App.  118;  26Z,  476,  App.  119;  26E,  6  App.  120;  27K.  147,  App.  121; 
148,  App.  122 ;  80B,  487,  App.  128,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

79.  Deed  Book  80S,  296,  App.  124 ;  32D,  172,  App.  126,  in  R.  ^ :  Sup.  Court, 
C.  C.  a  H. 
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Hopkins  $183.06  for  its  30.5  acres.®^’  Today  the  former 
island  ricelands  of  the  Gibbons  family  teem  with  wild 
duck,  and  many  varieties  of  birds.  From  the  shore 
line  of  Fairlawn  or  Whitehall  the  outline  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury  is  plainly  visible  across  the  Savannah  River,  where 
the  slender  yellowing  spears  of  tide-washed  grass 
manifest  that  rice  planting  in  coastal  Georgia  is  in¬ 
deed  a  thing  of  the  past. 

After  the  several  major  sales  Mr.  Hopkins  was  left  a 
total  of  about  1,400  acres  on  mainland  and  island,  part 
of  which  belonged  in  the  original  Whitehall  unit  and 
part  of  which  had  been  purchased  by  his  father.  State 
highway  rights  and  rights-of-way  to  the  electric  com¬ 
pany  were  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  last  decade,  a 
strip  on  Bourne  Avenue  was  sold  in  1939  to  L.  E. 
Bercegeay,  and  the  Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corpora¬ 
tion  purchased  an  interest  in  6.729  acres  in  1941.*^ 

At  present  Mr.  Hopkins  and  his  family  still  reside 
at  Whitehall.  No  crops  are  being  planted  on  the  tract 
except  a  few  vegetables  for  private  use.  The  house,  in 
excellent  condition,  faces  the  river  in  the  same  grove 
of  oaks  for  which  the  plantation  was  formerly  noted. 
These  trees,  massive  in  circumference  and  with  their 
great  branches  heavy  with  moss,  spread  a  wide  gray- 
green  roof  from  some  distance  behind  the  house  down 
the  slope  of  the  land  toward  the  river.  Recently  when 
several  of  them  were  cut  down,  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  more  than  200  years  old.  Azalea  bushes  and 
other  flowers  are  planted  under  the  trees. 

On  neighboring  Fairlawn  the  overseer’s  little  cottage, 
remodeled  into  a  modern  country  house,  is  occupied  by 
Mr.  Hopkins’  daughter  and  son-in-law.  The  remnants 
of  a  few  Negro  cabins  and  the  old  slave  burying  ground 
are  still  in  existence,  and  on  Sunday  Negroes  from  up 

80.  Deed  Book  82U,  122,  App.  126;  124,  App.  127,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court, 
C.  C.  C.  H. 

81.  Deed  Book  17L.  410,  App.  128;  841,  248,  App.  129;  28W,  802,  App.  180; 
SOK,  148,  App.  181;  81J,  468,  App.  182;  86L.  8.  App.  188;  883,  App. 
184,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C,  C.  C.  H. 
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and  down  the  road  sing  their  old-time  hymns  in  the 
little  Fairlawn  church. 

The  Fryhofer  acreage  underwent  various  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  years  between  1927  and  1941.  Among 
the  owners  of  this  period  are  George  Fryhofer,  Ruth 
G.  Fryhofer,  Ed.  V.  Price,  Stephens  E.  Leeman,  William 
E.  Price,  the  Port  Wentworth  Corporation,  and  the 
Midland  Properties  Company  of  Chatham  County,  also 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Savannah  which  pur¬ 
chased  a  strip  at  the  intersection  of  Port  Wenthworth 
Boulevard  and  “the  Whitehall  Plantation  Road”  on 
Bourne  Avenue  for  billboard  displays.®^ 

The  land  bought  by  the  Port  Wentworth  Corporation 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  entire 
Gibbons  lands.  It  consisted  of  1,000  acres  of  the  White¬ 
hall  unit  “lying  west  of  the  Augusta  Public  Road  .  .  .” 
and  embracing  a  great  section  of  the  pineland  tract 
originally  granted  to  old  Joseph  Gibbons.  On  January 
30,  1941  the  Port  Wentworth  Corporation  sold  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  City  of  Savannah  590 
acres  of  this  tract  to  be  used  as  a  municipal  airport. 
Conveyed  “in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Ten  ($10.00) 
Dollars  and  other  good  and  valuable  consideration  .  . .” 
the  acreage  lies  “near  the  intersection  of  Bourne 
Avenue  and  the  Dean  Forest  Road.  .  .  Today  there 
is  nothing  left  of  the  great  clumps  of  woods  that  once 
gave  the  tract  the  name  of  Pine  Land.  Level  and 
smooth  as  water,  the  graded  fields  stretch  under  the 
sky  to  receive  giant  mail  and  transport  planes.  Their 
plantation  era  is  closed.®^ 

82.  Deed  Book  22R.  178,  App.  135;  26B,  272,  App.  136;  28J,  413;  App.  137; 
31 W,  268,  App.  138;  81V,  294,  App.  189;  299,  App.  140,  in  R.  R.:  Sup. 
Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

83.  Ibid.,  36Y,  872,  App.  141,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

84.  After  this  study  was  completed  additional  information  on  the  Gibbons 
family  was  found  in  a  pamphlet  edited  by  William  Halsted,  A  Fyll  Report  of 
the  Caee  of  JoKn  Dm  exdem,  Thomat  Oibboni  Trumbull,  et  oL,  «s.  WiUiam 
Oibbom  Decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jertey  (Trenton,  1849).  This 
pamphlet  has  been  presented  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  Library  by 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Snead  and  is  now  in  the  Whitehall  Collection  at  Hodgson 
Hall,  Savannah. 
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A  RECONSTRUCTION  SHARE-CROPPER 
CONTRACT  ON  A  GEORGIA  RICE  PLANTATION 

By  Albert  V.  House,  Jr. 


Although  the  share-contract  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  excerpt  from  the  “Plantation  Diary”  of  Louis 
ManigaulU  has  already  been  rather  adequately  para¬ 
phrased  and  summarized  by  Dean  C.  Mildred  Thomp¬ 
son  in  her  substantial  volume  on  Reconstruction  in 
Georgia,  economic,  social,  political,  1865-1872^  yet 
students  of  Georgian  economic  history  may  well  be 
interested  in  its  verbatim  publication  with  some  ad¬ 
ditions  and  revision  of  the  deductions  drawn  by  Miss 
Thompson  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

General  historians  and  even  many  of  the  leading 
writers  on  the  South  during  Reconstruction  take  refuge 
in  a  “Sic  et  Non”  type  of  discourse  when  the  subject 
of  labor  contracts  by  the  bewildered  freedmen  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  As  would  be  expected  the  older  political 
writers  such  as  Burgess,*  Rhodes,^  and  Woolley*  are 
not  aware  of  the  problem.  Professor  W.  A.  Dunning’s 
contribution  to  the  American  Nation  Series  although  en¬ 
titled  Reconstruction,  Political  and  Economic,  appeared 
before  his  expanding  scholarly  vision  had  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  His  only  reference  to  labor  contracts  is  a 
brief  allusion  to  the  activity  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
in  taking  care  “of  all  arrangements  through  which  the 


1.  The  Manigrault  Plantation  Records,  1833-1887,  6  volumes,  are  now  in  the 
Southern  Historicai  Collection  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  They  were  consulted  by  the  writer  in  July  1941  in  connection  with  a 
study  of  "Rice  Plantation  Managrement  in  Ante-Bellum  Georgia”  which  he  is 
making  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council.  Eixtensive  excerpts  from  these  records  were  published  by  Ulrich  B. 
Phillips  in  his  Plantation  and  Frontier  (A  Documentary  History  of  American 
Industrial  Society)  2  vola  (Cleveland.  1910),  I,  134-66. 

2.  C.  Mildred  Thompson,  Reconstruction  in  Georgia,  economic,  social,  political, 
186S-187M  (Mew  York,  1916),  293-94.  Footnote  reveals  that  this  summary  was 
from  a  “Copy  of  the  Record  of  East  Hermitage  and  Cowrie  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  U.  B.  Phillips." 

8.  John  W.  Burgess,  Reconstruction  and  the  Constitution,  1888-1878  (New 
York,  1902). 

4.  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of 
1850,  9  vols.  (New  York,  1906-1928),  V,  VI,  VH. 

6.  Edwin  C.  Woolley,  The  Reconstruction  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1901). 
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whites  sought  to  secure  the  labor  of  the  freedmen, 
guaranteed  the  latter  against  any  suggestion  of  slavery, 
and  saw  to  it  that  the  laborer  should  not  be  the  victim 
of  oppresion,  either  as  to  the  kind  and  duration  of  his 
labor  or  as  to  the  amount  of  his  wages.”®  It  seems 
strange  that  among  the  earlier  writers  only  foreign 
observers  like  the  English  traveller,  Robert  Somers,'^ 
and  intelligent  members  of  the  ante-bellum  plantation 
aristocracy  such  as  Frances  Butler  Leigh®  should  have 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  record  the  details  of  labor  and 
lien  contracts  as  they  knew  them. 

Since  1910,  writers  on  Reconstruction  have  gone  be¬ 
hind  the  political  fagade  of  historical  narrative  to  ex¬ 
plore  deeply  the  varying  types  of  economic  machinery 
and  resultant  social  patterns  which  sprang  into  being 
in  the  decade  after  1865.  In  his  rather  monumental 
Documentary  History  of  Reconstruction,  Professor 
Walter  L.  Fleming  included  two  items  concerning  labor 
contracts  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  but  each  dealt  with 
the  regulation  and  enforcement  of  such  agreements  and 
did  not  give  any  definite  data  on  the  details  of  a  typical 
contract.®  In  his  later  general  survey  entitled  The  Sequel 
of  Appomattox,  the  same  author  devoted  considerable 
space  and  effort  to  a  description  of  the  contract-making 
process  and  its  evolution,  from  wage  agreements  to 
share-cropping  under  supervision.^®  He  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  insisted  upon  written 
contracts  to  protect  the  negro,  but  then  went  on  to 
show  that  “protected”  Negro  labor  could  not  fit  into 
any  contract  system  with  success.  This  was  due  to  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  freedmen  as  to  the  meaning 

6.  William  A.  Dunning,  ReeonttruetUm  PoUtieal  and  Eeonomie  (New  York, 
1907),  81. 

7.  Robert  Somers,  Tkt  Southern  Statee  Since  the  War,  1870-1  (London  and 
New  York.  1871),  66. 

8.  Frances  Butler  Leigh,  Ten  Years  on  a  Georgia  Plantation  Since  the  War 
(London,  1888),  13S. 

9.  Walter  L.  kerning.  Documentary  History  of  Reconstruction  (Cleveland, 
1906),  I.  275-77.  882-86. 

10.  Walter  L.  Fleming,  The  Sequel  of  Appomattox  (New  Haven,  1919),  46-47, 
109-10. 
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of  freedom.  Among  other  misconceptions  was  the  firm 
belief  that  January  1,  1866  would  see  the  division  of 
all  southern  lands  among  the  ex-slaves.  When  that 
date  had  come  and  gone  with  no  such  cutting  of  the 
land-melon,  but  rather  much  talk  of  “codes”  which 
would  force  the  laborer  to  work  somewhere,  the 
wandering  Negro  appeared  more  willing  to  tie  himself 
to  an  agreement.  In  1866  the  Bureau  authorities  were 
still  insistent  that  all  bargains  should  be  written  down 
and  that  no  “overseers”  “unwilling  apprenticeships” 
or  “compulsory  working  out  of  debts”  should  be  in 
the  arrangement.  Yet,  according  to  Professor  Fleming 
by  late  1866  nearly  all  employers  threw  overboard  the 
written  contract  system  for  labor  and  permitted  oral 
agreements.”  At  first  glance  the  data  supplied  by  this 
distinguished  student  of  Southern  history  would  seem 
to  tell  the  whole  story  of  share-contracts  during  the 
early  years  of  Reconstruction,  but  he  describes  cotton- 
culture  contracts  only  and  does  not  seem  to  realize  that 
contract  labor  on  the  rice  lands  presented  a  peculiar 
problem.  In  fact  his  comment  about  no  overseers  is 
directly  disproved  by  the  provision  for  “foremen”  in 
the  contract  here  printed.  Before  passing  to  an  analysis 
of  the  works  of  the  very  few  scholars  who  have 
actually  examined  the  details  and  types  of  share-con¬ 
tracts  in  Georgia,  it  might  be  pointed  out  in  passing 
that  Professor  Allan  Nevins’  survey  of  the  social 
pattern  of  post-war  American  life  entitled  The  Emergence 
of  Modem  America,  1865-1878,  contains  naught  but  a 
parade  of  observations  on  labor,  contracts,  and  crops, 
with  no  delineation  of  the  contrasting  purposes  of 
planter  and  merchant  landlords,  nor  of  the  real  reasons 
for  the  breakdown  of  the  “plantation  system”  of  gang 

labor  under  supervision.^^ 


11.  FleminR,  Sequel  of  Appomattox,  110. 

12.  Allan  Nevins,  The  Emergenee  of  Modern  America  (New  York,  1927),  lS-21. 
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The  earliest  thorough  presentation  of  the  revolution 
of  agrarian  labor,  land  and  credit  techniques  in  post¬ 
war  Georgia  is  found  in  The  Agrarian  Revolution  in 
Georgia,  1865-1912,^^  written  by  Robert  Preston  Brooks 
and  published  in  1914.  The  author  tells  a  complete 
story  starting  with  a  resume  of  general  conditions  in 
Georgia,  1865-1870,  then  analyzing  the  weaknesses  of 
the  plantation  system  in  that  half  decade,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  describing  the  step  by  step  process  which  began 
with  the  hurried  and  unworkable  share  contracts  of 
1865  and  reached  partial  stability  with  the  share  and 
rent  tenancy  arrangements  of  1875.  He  shows  that 
the  annoying  “fluidity”  of  Negro  labor  after  the  war 
was  due  somewhat  to  competition  among  employers 
for  labor  as  well  as  the  Negro’s  unwillingness  to  “stay 
put”  and  also  to  the  rapid  breakdown  of  the  Negro’s 
feeble  moral  sense  after  the  excesses  of  carpet-bag  re¬ 
construction  began  to  appear  in  1867.*^  Freedom 
meant  no  more  overseers  and  yet  most  of  the  newer 
planters  were  former  overseers  whom  the  Negroes  had 
known  previously.  Hence,  why  hire  out  as  a  hand 
to  such  a  boss.  In  spite  of  this  situation  the  planters 
grew  to  prefer  the  wage  system  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
the  bickerings  and  misunderstandings  which  grew  out 
of  the  share  contracts.  They  also  came  to  realize  that 
“in  trying  to  maintain  the  large  scale  production 
system  with  closely  supervised  labor,  the  planters,  as 
a  class,  were  flghting  against  economic  and  social 
forces  much  too  powerful  for  them  to  overcome.”^® 

The  lien  laws  which  were  thrice  expanded  in  Georgia 
between  December,  1865  and  January,  1873  offered  a 
seeming  alternative,  but  actually  produced  a  conflict 
between  planter  and  merchant  landlords,  since  the 

13.  Robert  P.  Brooks,  The  Aararian  Revolution  in  Georgia,  ISeS-JStt  (Madison, 
1914). 

14.  Ibid.,  22-24. 

16.  Ibid.,  26. 
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Negroes  preferred  to  live  on  an  absentee  merchant-con¬ 
trolled  “place”  rather  than  on  land  carefully  regulated 
by  a  planter.^®  The  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  land  use 
and  management  seem  like  the  aimless  thrashings 
about  of  a  drowning  person  until  they  are  analyzed  and 
fitted  into  a  logical  evolutionary  pattern  by  Professor 
Brooks.  After  giving  samples  of  many  types  of  shares 
and  pointing  out  the  large  degree  of  supervision  in 
handling  croppers,  he  then  makes  the  swing  back  to 
wages  seem  logical.  When  the  burden  of  wages  proved 
too  much  for  the  financial  resources  of  the  planters, 
rent  tenancy  with  capital  supplied  indirectly  by  mer¬ 
chants  was  tried,  but  the  planters  did  not  favor  this 
since  they  lost  control  of  their  own  capital  invested  in 
land  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  both  rapacious  mer¬ 
chants  and  lazy  Negroes.  Out  of  this  muddle  came 
share  tenancy  which  is  planter  control  but  on  the  basis 
of  limited  supervision.^’'  Remnants  of  this  system  are 
still  in  the  picture  of  agricultural  Georgia. 

The  only  other  student  of  Georgia  history  who  has 
realistically  attacked  the  labor-share-lien-land  use 
problem  during  Reconstruction  is  Dean  C.  Mildred 
Thompson.  Her  previously  mentioned  study  contains 
a  sketch  of  the  labor  contract  problem  in  Georgia  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war.  Yet,  here  also,  the  analysis 
is  largely  in  terms  of  cotton  contracts  alone  and  the 
picture  seems  to  be  a  mosaic  of  odds  and  ends.^*  True, 
a  model  contract  suggested  by  Assistant  Commissioner 
Tillson  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  is  printed  in  toto  but 
with  no  definite  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
proposal  was  widely  followed.^*  The  important  part 
played  by  the  Bureau  in  the  contract  system  is  revealed 

16.  Brooks,  Affrarian  Revolution  in  Georgia,  82-86. 

17.  Ibid.,  47-68. 

18.  Thompson,  ReeonatruetioH,  61ff.  On  804  a  few  fisures  on  rice  production  in 
1859  and  1869  are  given  but  the  observations  on  these  statistics  which  showed 
a  general  decline  in  crop  yield  are  superficial.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
explain  the  90%  increase  in  rice  production  in  Bryan  County  during  this 
decade. 

19.  Ibid.,  69-70. 
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in  a  brief  discussion  of  a  Georgia  law  of  December 
1866  which  “made  valid  the  contracts  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  made  by  citizens  of  Georgia  with  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  agents,  the  same  as  if  made  according  to 
statutory  provisions  of  the  state.”®*  Nearly  a  decade 
later  Dean  Thompson  brought  forth  a  short  article 
entitled,  “The  Freedmen’s  Bureau  in  Georgia,  1865-6: 
An  Instrument  of  Reconstruction,”  in  which  reconstruc¬ 
tion  problems  after  the  World  War  were  contrasted 
with  those  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  great 
civil  struggle  of  1861-65.21  Additional  information  on 
the  Bureau  as  an  intermediary  between  labor  and  em¬ 
ployers  was  offered  but  the  revelation  that  Commis¬ 
sioner  Tillson  early  adopted  a  policy  of  Home  Rule  for 
Georgia  by  appointing  many  citizens  of  Georgia  as 
agents  of  the  Bureau  puts  the  apprenticeship  contract 
law  in  a  different  light.22  With  the  virtual  elimination 
of  army  officers  and  “brought-on”  philanthropists  from 
the  scene,  the  Georgia-bred  agents  of  the  Bureau  were 
in  a  position  to  force  much  Negro  labor  into  the  contract 
system.  While  such  action  may  have  been  necessary 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  which  gripped  agricul¬ 
tural  Georgia,  yet  it  is  plain  that  Justice  Holmes’ 
famous  “equality  of  bargaining  position”  was  absent 
from  these  “voluntary”  contracts. 

This  brief  survey  shows  that  the  literature  on  wage, 
lien,  and  share  contracts  in  Reconstruction  Georgia  is 
unsatisfactory  in  many  ways.  Brooks  alone  has  reached 
bed-rock  by  wrestling  with  the  details  and  variations 
of  contracts  during  the  first  decade  after  1865.  But, 
even  his  study  is  centered  largely  in  the  cotton  area. 
This  is  reasonable  since  cotton  dominated  the  agricul¬ 
tural  picture  of  Georgia  both  before  and  after  1861-65, 
and  also  because  the  pre-war  prosperity  coastal 

-  » '  i 

20.  Ibid.,  61. 

21.  C.  Mildred  Tbompaon.  “The  Freedmen’i  Bureau  in  Georsia,  1866-6 ;  An 
Inatnunent  of  Rceonstruetion,”  in  Georgia  Hietorieai  Quarterly.  V,  1  (March. 
1921),  40-49. 

22.  Ibid.,  46. 
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Georgia  which  had  been  founded  on  rice  never  re¬ 
covered  and  by  1890  most  of  the  tide-flow  flelds  had 
been  deserted  and  were  allowed  to  return  to  a  state 
of  untended  nature.  In  fact,  the  decline  in  rice  pro¬ 
duction  had  begun  by  1855,  due  to  a  variety  of  factors 
such  as  exhaustion  of  adjacent  timber  lands,  preoc¬ 
cupation  of  commission  houses  with  cotton  business 
and  depletion  in  the  ranks  of  tide-swamp  labor  due  to 
plagues  of  yellow  fever  and  rice  birds.  Yet,  anyone  wish¬ 
ing  to  discover  how  free  Negro  labor  was  used  in  the  rice¬ 
growing  regions  of  coastal  Georgia  will  find  little  in 
print  except  the  disjointed  observations  of  Frances 
Leigh  and  the  page  or  two  on  the  subject  included  in 
the  studies  of  Brooks  and  Thompson. 

In  1833,  Charles  Manigault  owner  of  “Silk  Hope” 
and  other  South  Carolina  property  purchased  “Gowrie” 
and  “East  Hermitage,”  adjoining  rice  plantations  on 
Argyle  Island  eight  miles  above  Savannah.  In  the 
decade  before  the  war  his  son  Louis  Manigault  spent 
much  of  his  time  on  these  two  plantations,  now 
operated  as  one  and  generally  referred  to  as  “Gowrie,” 
acting  as  his  father’s  representative.  The  yield  from 
these  lands  generally  was  very  plentiful  and  the 
younger  Manigault  kept  a  superb  plantation  diary, 
recording  the  various  experiments  conducted  and  the 
progress  made.  During  the  war  the  plantation  was 
operated  on  a  much  reduced  basis  with  a  trusted  over¬ 
seer  in  charge.  However,  the  family  scattered  to  the 
interior,  spending  much  time  in  Macon  and  Augusta. 
But,  the  deterioration  of  these  fields  continued  and  it 
seems  probable  that  they  were  not  even  planted  in 
1865.  The  disappearance  of  pre-war  markets  and 
sources  of  credit,  the  destruction  of  plantation  build¬ 
ings  and  banks  by  Sherman’s  forces  and  the  death  of 
the  faithful  overseer  in  October  1864  brought  all  work 
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to  a  standstill.23  This  once  prosperous  Carolina  and 
Georgia  family  was  without  sufficient  resources  even 
to  think  of  operating  any  portion  of  their  holdings  in 
Georgia.2<  Rental  to  an  appropriate  tenant  seemed  the 
only  means  of  salvaging  something  from  the  debris. 
The  search  for  such  a  tenant  and  the  details  of  his 
contracts  with  free  labor  in  1866  and  1867  were  re¬ 
corded  by  Louis  Manigault  in  his  diary  after  a  visit 
to  the  old  plantation  in  March  1867.  This  contract 
was  obviously  the  product  of  a  practical  and  ingenious 
mind.  As  a  transition  method  calling  for  a  minimum 
of  cash  outlay  and  supervision  by  old  Negroes  familiar 
with  the  fields  it  was  grounded  on  the  realities  of  the 
situation.  The  retention  of  the  “gang  system”  does  not 
violate  the  new  order  but  merely  points  up  the  fact 
that  labor  on  tide-flow  rice  fields  operates  most  effici¬ 
ently  by  that  system  whether  with  slave  or  free  labor. 

Account  of  Trip  to  Gowrie 

[I]  had  been  working  in  Counting  House  of  George  A.  Hopley 
&  Co.  of  Charleston  as  a  clerk  since  Oct.  17,  1865.  Left  Charleston 
March  10  for  Visit  to  relatives  in  Savannah  (W.  Neyle  Harber- 
sham,  brother-in-law). 

In  the  fall  of  1866  “We  succeeded  in  Renting  the  entire  Tract 
(Gowrie)  to  one  Mr.  Kirsch  for  near  $5,000  in  U.  S.  Currency 
(one  dollar  in  Gold  being  now  worth  $1.40  in  Currency).  He 
had  taken  full  possession  of  the  Plantation,  and  had  sent  lumber 
to  repair  Trunks,  had  placed  an  Overseer  on  the  place  and  in 
every  respect  gone  most  actively  to  work,  when  death  put  an  end 
to  his  earthly  career  and  thereby  our  entire  plans  hopes  and 
expectations  were  frustrated.  The  slow  and  tedious  task  of  once 
more  advertising  and  endeavouring  to  rent  had  to  be  re-commenced 
the  rapidly  advancing  season  rendering  our  prospects  to  attain 
our  end  less  and  less  encouraging. — Towards  the  close  of  January 
1867,  Mr.  Wm.  Neyle  Habersham  (My  Father’s  Friend  and  At¬ 
torney  and  my  Brother-in-Law)  succeeded  in  finding  another 

23.  This  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Manigault  property  on  Argyle  Island  is. 
of  course,  founded  on  the  entries  in  Louis  Manigault’s  “Plantation  Diary.” 

24.  By  contrast.  Dean  Thompson  suggests  that:  "In  1867,  the  owner  of  the  two 
plantations,  unahle  to  manage  hoth  with  free  labor,  leased  one.”  Ree<m»true- 
tion  in  Georgia,  293. 
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Tenant  in  “General  George  P.  Harrison,”  a  Georgian  with  whom 
I  had  had  business  transactions  in  former  years ;  he  having  on  some 
occasions  supplied  our  thrasher  with  wood,  previous  to  that 
wonderful  discovery  of  burning  straw  which  in  time  every  Planter 
adopted. — 

Details  of  Contract  between  General  Harrison  and  Croppers  who 
Worked  Gowrie  and  East  Hermitage  in  1867 

I  had  to  be  very  guarded  in  my  inquiries  of  General  Harrison 
respecting  his  Modus  Operandi  under  the  New  Regpme  for  fear  he 
would  imagine  I  was  prying  into  his  affairs,  at  the  same  time  it 
was  difficult  to  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  I  was  conversing  with 
one  of  our  Overseers. — At  last  I  put  the  simple  question  to  him: 
“General,  out  of  curiosity,  could  you  give  me  an  idea  of  how  you 
make  a  “Contract”  with  the  Negroes,  and  how  do  you  work  the 
Plantation  from  your  experience  as  a  Planter,  since  the  Termina¬ 
tion  of  the  War? — His  reply  was  as  follows:  and  his  Plan  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  appears  to  me  quite  good. 

- ••CONTRACT" - 

The  portion  of  the  Plantation  rented  to  General  Harrison  con¬ 
tains  390  Acres.  This  is  divided  into  Five  Divisions,  each 
Division  containing  78  Acres. — An  intelligent  Negro,  &  one  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Rice  Culture  is  chosen.  The  new  appellation  of 
••Foreman”  is  given  him,  and  he  takes  full  charge  of  one  Division 
(of  in  this  case  78  Acres). — The  “Foreman”  is  to  cultivate  &  in 
every  respect  superintend  his  Division,  until  his  crop  is  threshed, 
and  ready  for  Market.  For  this  purpose  He  selects  or  procures  his 
own  Hands,  which  in  this  instance  requires  about  10  for  each 
“Foreman.” — A  “Contract”  is  signed  in  Savannah  between  Gen’l 
Harrison  and  his  “Foreman”  as  above,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
two  appear  at  the  Government  Bureau  where  the  transaction  is 
effected  in  proper  form  established  by  Law.  Little  or  no  inter¬ 
course  is  thus  held  between  Gen’l  Harrison  and  the  Mass  of  the 
Negroes,  &  provided  the  Work  is  performed  it  is  immaterial  what 
Hands  are  employed  whether  the  same  or  others. 

Each  Foreman  is  furnished  one  Carpenter. — 26 

One  Foreman  has  nothing  to  do  with  another  Foreman,  unless 
as  in  certain  cases  when  the  Bank  between  them  is  broken,  or 
other  Work  in  which  both  of  them  are  implicated;  In  such  Cases 
their  two  Gangs  work  together. 

26.  This  item  was  not  included  in  Miss  Thompson’s  summary.  Ibid.,  29S.  A 
carpenter  was  very  necessary  to  efficient  oi>eration  of  rice  fields  hrcause  of 
the  extensive  repairs  necessary  to  trunks,  etc. 
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In  certain  cases  also  the  entire  Gangs  upon  the  Plantation  are 
called  in  to  work  together,  but  this  seldom  occurs.^^ 

General  Harrison’s  five  Foremen  are  “John,”  “Ishmael,” 
“George,”  “Charles,”  and  “Mac,” — ^the  first  four  were  our  own 
Negroes,  and  most  experienced  Rice  Planters,  whilst  the  latter 
belonged  to  Mr.  McMillan  King  and  is  looked  upon  by  the  General 
as  a  highly  intelligent  Man. 


In  the  “Contract”  Duly  signed  at  the 
Government  Bureau  Savannah  Ga. 
Between  Gen'l  Harrison  &  the 
“Foreman”  the  former  pledges 
himself  to  furnish: . 


Land,  Trunk-Lumber, 
Mules,  Ploughs,  Planta¬ 
tion  Tools, 
and 

One-Half  the  Seed  Rice. 


Labor,  (and  with  the 
Labor  is  meant  to 
Keep  the  Trunks  in 
order.). 

Vi  Seed  Rice  (Bought 
by  Gen’l  Harrison  and 
deducted  from  the 
Negroes’  Wages). 


The  Negro  furnishes  his  own  Provisions,  but  should  he  at  any 
time  be  out  of  Provisions  it  is  furnished  by  the  General,  &  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  Wages  at  the  close  of  the  year. — 

At  the  end  of  the  year.  After  ALL  PLANTATION  EXPENSES 
ARE  PAID  ONE  HALF  THE  NETT  PROFITS  is  retained  by 
the  General,  and  the  other  half  is  divided  amongst  the  Negfroes. — 

26.  This  "conditional”  combininK  of  the  labor  of  two  or  more  ganKS  reflects 
the  necessities  of  tide-flow  rice  culture,  since  freshets,  rice-birds,  and  the 
demands  of  a  short  harvest  season  forced  occasional  cooperation. 

27.  Chances  for  confusion  and  misunderstanding  are  obvious  here.  What  is 
included  in  "All  Plantation  Expenses"?  Is  the  other  half  divided  among  the 
Negro  foremen,  who  then  sulMlivide  with  their  gang,  or  is  the  entire  division 
made  by  the  planter?  Does  the  foreman  receive  a  Uurger  share  than  oth» 
laborers  ? 


The  “Foreman”  furnishes: 


I 

I 
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JOURNAL  OF  DANIEL  WALKER  LORD,  KEPT  WHILE  ON 
A  SOUTHERN  TRIP 

Edited  by  James  A.  Padgett 

Daniel  Walker  Lord,  the  oldest  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Phebe  (Walker)  Lord,  the  grandson  of  Tobias  Lord, 
Jr.,  the  great-grandson  of  Tobias  Lord,  Sr.,  was  born, 
March  29,  1800,  in  what  was  then  Arundel,  now  Kenne- 
bunkport,  Maine.  He  was  one  of  nine  children,  all  of 
whom  except  the  youngest,  who  died  in  infancy,  grew 
to  manhood  or  womanhood,  and  in  due  course  of  time 
were  happily  married,  and  five  of  the  eight  lived  to 
ripe  old  age.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Elder  William  Brewster  of  the  May¬ 
flower  and  Plymouth  fame.  On  his  father’s  side  he 
was  descended  from  Nathan  Lord  who  emigrated  from 
Kent,  England,  to  Kittery,  Maine,  about  1652,  and  be¬ 
came  the  progenitor  of  the  numerous  and  noted  Lord 
family  of  New  England. 

During  the  War  of  1812  Daniel’s  father,  partly  to 
give  work  to  unemployed  shipbuilders,  erected  a  large 
three  story  house  for  his  growing  family.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  forty  men  were  engaged  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  in  face  of  threats  from  an  English  vessel,  lying 
just  outside  the  harbor,  that  the  house  would  be 
destroyed.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Daniel,  then  scarcely  in 
his  teens,  to  ride  a  horse  to  the  bank  in  Saco,  some 
twelve  miles  distant,  through  an  unsettled  country,  to 
get  the  money.  To  each  man  was  given  a  silver  dollar 
at  the  end  of  the  day — ^the  customary  wage. 

During  the  fall  of  1812  and  the  winter  of  1813, 
however,  Daniel  was  away  from  home  in  Limerick 
Academy.  The  house  was  completed  in  April  of  1814, 
but  it  was  not  occupied  until  October,  The  father  did 
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not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  spacious  new  dwelling,  for 
he  died  suddenly  in  February,  1815,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  leaving  his  family  to  the  care  of  his  young 
but  saintly  wife,  whom  the  children  adored  throughout 
her  life  and  then  in  memory  until  their  dying  days. 

Daniel,  just  fifteen  years  of  age,  after  paying  affec¬ 
tionate  tribute  to  his  father,  records  in  his  personal 
journal :  “Went  to  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1815.  Com¬ 
menced  boarding  with  Rev.  Jonathan  Greenleaf  of 
Wells,  in  October,  1815,  ended  in  May  1816 — Went  to 
Gorham  with  Mr.  Greenleaf  June  5,  1816,  and  boarded 
with  Mr.  Reuben  Nason,  proprietor  of  the  Academy: 
and  continued  at  the  Academy  till  March  1817.  While 
at  the  Academy  founded  a  Society  by  the  name  of 
Attic  Fraternity,  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  directors.” 

The  character  of  this  outstanding  Christian  scholar 
in  whose  home  Daniel  boarded  impressed  itself  upon 
the  young  man  educationally  as  well  as  morally.  He 
was  fortunate  in  finding  lodging  in  a  similar  home 
when  he  attended  Gorham  Academy,  where  he  was 
associated  with  Stephen  Longfellow,  the  poet’s  father 
and  Elijah  Kellogg,  the  author  of  so  many  interesting 
children’s  books. 

His  formal  education  having  ended.  May  1817,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  “Uncle  Jefferds — 
Capital  four  thousand  dollars  for  two  years  time”  in 
a  general  store.  The  partnership  was  later  renewed 
for  another  two  years.  During  those  years  of  his  early 
business  life,  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  members  of  his 
family  in  boarding  schools  at  Bradford,  Massachusetts, 
and  other  places.  In  those  years  he  went  “to  Boston  in 
chaise  with  Mother,”  “to  Andover,  in  sleigh,”  to  see 
another  sick  brother,  “not  expected  to  live,”  and  to 
Boston  when  the  harbor  was  “entirely  frozen  over  so 
the  sleds  &  sleighs  pass  back  and  forth  from  the  vessels 
lying  in  the  harbour,”  From  December  1,  1820,  to 
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March  12,  1821,  sleighing  was  good  around  Boston 
and  he  often  attended  balls  and  social  functions  at 
Kennebunk,  Saco,  Wells,  Bradford,  Andover,  and 
Exeter. 

In  1820  he  purchased  a  fine  old  family  home  and 
became  interested  with  older  partners  in  shipping. 
That  year  he  became  major  in  the  militia  and  clerk  in 
the  engine  company.  He  also  made  business  trips  to 
Boston  and  other  towns  in  1820  and  1821.  On  a  visit 
to  Boston  in  1820  he  purchased  $1,540  for  the  store 
and  several  lots  at  auction.  In  1822  he  began  to  buy 
and  sell,  in  whole  or  in  part,  brigs  and  barques.  After 
he  sold  a  third  interest  in  Rebecca  Ann,  it  was  lost 
on  Cape  Ann,  March  31,  1823,  with  all  of  her  crew 
save  one  man. 

His  journal  for  1824  begins:  “Left  home  for  a  jaunt 
Southward,  January  13th  1824.  Returned  14  June 
1824.  Absent  five  months  &  one  day.  Went  as  far 
South  as  Georgia.  Visited  every  considerable  place 
between  this  &  Savannah  &  Augusta.  For  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  my  journey  I  must  refer  you  to  my  journal  kept 
when  on  my  route.” 

In  June,  1824,  he  was  appointed  “Aid-de  Camp  to 
Gen.  McDonald”  in  the  state  militia  with  the  rank  of 
major.  That  year  he  served  on  the  jury  at  Alfred  and 
went  around  the  circuit  with  McDonald  through  the 
country. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  South,  he  met  and 
later  became  engaged  to  Miss  Lydia  Abbott,  then  a 
guest  in  the  home  of  his  oldest  sister  and  her  husband, 
the  Reverend  Jonathan  Cogswell,  D.D.  of  Saco,  Maine. 
They  were  married  the  following  November. 

His  trip  to  the  South  was  undertaken  for  a  threefold 
purpose :  It  was  for  pleasure,  as  his  uncle  told  him  to 
travel  leisurely  without  any  need  for  haste  and  with¬ 
out  financial  limitations;  it  was  expected  to  be  edu¬ 
cational,  to  broaden  the  outlook  of  a  bright  and 
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thoughtful  young  man;  it  was  intended  to  strengthen 
the  old  and  open  up  new  business  relations  for  his 
Uncle  Tobias  Lord  of  Boston,  later  vice  president  of 
the  Boston  Seamen’s  Friends  Society,  a  branch  of  the 
New  York  society. 

On  September  12,  1825,  at  a  town  meeting  he  was 
“chosen  representative  for  1  year,”  and  departed  from 
home  for  Portland,  January  3,  1826,  “an  altogether 
new  business’’  for  him.  Until  the  middle  of  March  he 
remained  at  the  capitol  of  his  state,  where  the  ther¬ 
mometer  went  as  low  as  29  below  zero.  On  September 
8,  1828,  much  against  his  will,  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  for  the  fourth  and  last  time  and  lived  from 
January  6,  to  March  7,  1829,  in  Portland. 

In  1826  he  became  a  life  member  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  with  Bushrod  Washington  signing 
his  membership  certificate,  a  life  member  of  the  Maine 
Missionary  Society,  and  of  the  Educational  Society  by 
his  mother.  Among  his  most  pleasant  memories  were 
his  visits  to  Rhode  Island  to  see  his  wife’s  brother  Joel 
Abbot,  who  was  honored  for  his  distinguished  services 
on  Lake  Champlain  and  with  Commodore  Perry  on 
his  expedition  to  Japan. 

Beginning  about  1828  his  businesses  became  varied 
and  numerous.  For  a  while  he  operated  a  tannery  and 
a  shoe  shop  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  it.  He  often 
made  business  trips  to  Portland,  Bath,  Boston,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Nashua,  Brookline,  Hartford,  and  even  as  far 
away  as  New  York,  Philadelhpia,  and  Washington. 
He  engaged  in  granite  quarying,  and  in  1837  was 
chosen  president  of  the  “Kennebunkport  Granite  & 
Railroad  company,’’  which  shipped  a  fine  grade  of 
granite  to  New  York  and  Portland.  For  a  while  a  book 
store  in  New  York  claimed  his  attention  as  did  two  or 
three  hundred  acres  of  hay  and  pasture  land  in  the 
outskirts  of  his  home  town.  The  latter,  however, 
proved  to  be  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset.  Besides 
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keeping  hay  in  his  barn  for  half  a  dozen  riding  horses 
and  his  span  of  Trojan  horses  to  pull  his  carryall,  he 
sent  baled  hay  to  the  Boston  market. 

When  he  returned  from  New  York,  late  in  1837, 
where  he  had  been  looking  after  his  book  store,  he  was 
suddenly  notified  that  he  would  probably  be  chosen  a 
member  of  Governor  Kent’s  council.  On  January  21, 

1838,  the  notice  came  and  the  next  day  he  started  for 
Augusta.  After  paying  a  visit  to  his  wife,  he  had  her 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  session  with  him.  After 
the  close  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  he  made  many 
business  trips,  even  as  far  south  as  Washington.  In  | 

January,  1839,  he  returned  to  Augusta  for  the  council 
meeting  where  he  received  “the  Whig  vote  77  to  122 
for  the  second  year.” 

On  February  12,  1840,  “A  Convention  of  Whig 
Young  Men  of  the  County  of  York”  met  in  Alfred, 

Maine,  and  unanimously  elected  Daniel  W.  Lord  their 
president.  After  stating  that  it  was  “highly  expedient 
for  the  patriotic  Whig  Young  Men  of  York  County  to 
organize  themselves  into  an  efficient  body  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  true  friends  of  the  People  in 
the  coming  Presidential  election,”  Moses  Emery,  a 
prominent  attorney  of  Saco,  was  then  elected  perman¬ 
ent  president  and  Daniel  W.  Lord  was  chosen  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  eight  to  “draft  a  Constitution  and 
By  Laws  for  this  Association  and  also  for  the  Auxiliary 
Associations.”  The  convention  then  chose  a  delegate 
to  the  National  convention  of  Whig  Young  Men  to  be 
held  in  Baltimore. 

During  1840  and  1841,  among  his  many  business 
trips  he  made  several  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  up  the  affairs  of  the  Broadway  book  store,  in 
which  he  had  become  involved,  trying  to  help  friends 
out  of  a  financial  straight.  So  trying  were  his  business 
engagements  that  in  1841  he  decided  to  move  to 
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Boston.  On  April  6,  1839,  he  had  sold  the  old 
McCullouch  house,  which  had  belonged  to  the  ancestors 
of  Hugh  McCulloch,  to  Reverend  Silas  Baker. 

The  year  1843  was  a  happy  one  for  Lord.  That 
summer  the  family  held  a  noted  reunion  at  the  family 
mansion  at  Kennebunkport  where  thirty-five  guests 
assembled.  That  year  he  could  say  after  fifteen  years 
of  much  perplexity  in  his  business  affairs,  “I  owe  no 
man  anything.  .  .  .  Now  can  say  I  am  a  free  man.” 
This  came  “After  sustaining  almost  two  ship-wrecks,” 
trying  to  assist  others  who  had  failed,  as  he  was  in¬ 
volved  in  both  instances  “as  an  endorser  &  otherwise 
for  about  20  thousand  dollars.” 

While  he  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  new  vessel 
in  Boston  in  January  and  February,  1844,  the  “harbor 
was  frozen  over  for  a  distance  of  8  or  more  miles  so 
that  teams  with  horses  passed  to  and  fro  without  fear. 
The  English  steamer  was  delayed  till  a  channel  was 
cut  for  ten  miles  out  which  took  two  days  with  men 
and  horses  at  an- expense  of  $15,000.”  The  merchants 
of  Boston  assumed  this  cost,  as  this  was  the  pioneer 
vessel  of  the  Cunard  line,  the  Britannia,  that  she  might 
make  the  return  voyage  with  only  two  days  delay. 
This  channel  was  cut  through  the  ice  for  seven  miles 
long  and  100  feet  wide. 

Beginning  about  1845  his  duties  became  heavier  as 
the  number  of  his  vessels  increased  as  well  as  their 
size  and  extent  of  their  voyages.  Doubtless  his  iron 
constitution  would  have  broken  under  the  constant 
physical  and  mental  strain,  had  he  not  been  very 
temperate  in  his  habits,  being  a  total  abstainer  from 
both  tobacco  and  whiskey. 

From  the  early  fifties  until  his  death  he  was  one 
of  the  overseers  of  Bodwoin  College.  Although  he  was 
not  a  college  man,  his  personal  library,  which  without 
doubt  he  carefully  read,  contained  books  on  history. 
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travels,  military  and  nautical  affairs,  politics,  religion, 
and  other  subjects,  tended  to  increase  information  and 
culture. 

In  June,  1851,  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  wife  who 
had  always  been  his  constant  companion  and  helpmate. 
In  1853  he  married  Miss  Lydia  Patterson,  the  daughter 
of  a  highly  valued  business  friend  and  neighbor.  He 
was  as  fond  of  his  home  with  his  second  wife  as  with 
his  first,  and  after  the  birth  of  a  son  and  then  of  a 
daughter  his  attachments  to  home  increased.  When 
the  former  was  an  infant,  a  fine  ship  was  named  for 
him  and  some  years  later  another  was  constructed  with 
special  care  and  named  for  his  little  daughter.  For 
the  figurehead  a  picture  of  the  little  girl  and  a  lock  of 
her  hair  (Mary  Patterson  Lord)  was  furnished  for  the 
Boston  wood-carver,  in  order  that  it  might  be  a  real 
likeness  of  the  original. 

In  the  early  sixties  two  other  fine  ships  were  con¬ 
structed  and  named  the  Hamlin  and  the  Lincoln.  Vice 
President  Hannibal  Hamlin  was  invited  to  attend 
the  launching  of  the  former,  but  he  found  it  impossible 
to  attend;  however,  he  later  became  a  guest  in  the 
Kennebunkport  house.  When  the  Lincoln  was  nearly 
completed,  a  full-length  figure-head  of  the  President¬ 
elect,  carved  by  a  skilled  Portland  workman,  was  ready 
and  waiting.  When  Lord  received  a  request  for  the 
use  of  this  statue  for  an  inaugural  ball,  he  notified  the 
wood-carver  to  see  that  no  harm  should  come  to  it. 

In  introducing  Lord  to  President  Lincoln  a  Congress¬ 
man,  among  other  things,  wrote  that  any  suggestions 
which  Mr.  Lord  might  make  would  be  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  His  visit  to  the  White  House  was  most 
interesting.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  Hugh 
McCulloch,  Hamlin,  Fessenden,  and  other  leaders  in 
Washington. 

He  was  always  ready  to  lend  influence  and  aid  in 
a  good  cause  and  no  worthy  person,  applying  to  him 
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for  work,  was  ever  turned  away.  He  often  made  work 
for  men  in  need.  He  was  approachable,  genial, 
dignified,  polished,  sympathetic,  generous,  and  kind. 
One  of  Boston’s  most  prominent  business  men  said  that 
“he  was  the  most  courteous  gentleman  who  ever  came” 
into  his  office.  His  reverence  was  so  marked  that  it 
was  respected  by  all.  These  traits  were  not  only 
present  in  his  social  life,  but  were  ever  present  in  his 
personal  contacts  with  his  family  and  friends,  in  his 
business  relations,  correspondence,  and  all  financial 
transactions. 

Among  his  great  mass  of  shipping  papers,  carefully 
packed  and  labeled  there  were  represented  about  a 
dozen  different  languages  of  foreign  ports  visited  by 
his  ships.  Besides  making  most  of  the  European  ports, 
his  ships  visited  Hong  Kong,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Buenos 
Aires,  Montevideo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  St.  Helena,  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  Civil  War  his  shipping  business  was  extra 
good.  According  to  his  memorandum,  supposedly  in 
1863,  his  “Assetts  within  6  mos. 

Net  from  Ship  Lincoln.  $36,000 

”  ”  V2  ”  Hamlin.  16,000 

”  ”  Stars  &  Stripes.  14,000 

”  ”  3/8  Genl  Berry.  9,000 

”  ”  3/8  Ship  Harvest.  7,000 

$82,000” 

In  the  early  sixties  he  moved  to  the  suburbs  of 
Boston  and  continued  his  active  life.  However,  he  had 
a  serious  illness  or  a  light  stroke  in  1874,  and  was 
never  quite  the  same  after  that  breakdown.  If  he  had 
retired  from  business  in  the  late  sixties  or  even  in  1874, 
he  would  have  been  spared  much  anxiety  during  his 
last  years.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  over-persuaded, 
by  men  in  whom  he  had  the  utmost  confidence,  to  in¬ 
vest  a  fortune  in  a  Boston  project,  but  it  never  came 
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back.  He  and  his  brave  wife  did  their  best  to  save  his 
fortune  and  that  of  his  partners,  but  by  trusting  others 
to  be  as  honest  as  he  himself  was  he  found  himself 
helpless  to  do  what  was  in  his  heart.  Even  at  the  end 
of  this  business  adventure  what  was  due  him  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  what  he  owned,  but  collections  were  bad. 

Although  his  health  had  been  failing  for  several 
years,  his  end  came  after  a  brief  illness,  September  4, 
1880,  at  his  home  in  Malden,  Massachusetts,  where  for 
the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  he  had  lived  a  quiet  life. 
Twenty  years  after  his  death  an  ex-governor  and  then 
Senator  from  California,  who  remembered  Daniel 
Lord’s  kindness  to  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy  paid 
the  most  affectionate  tribute  to  him  and  the  Senator’s 
sister  said  that  her  two  brothers  would  have  died  for 
Lord  because  “they  loved  him  so.’’^ 

The  original  of  this  journal  is  in  the  Manuscript 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Daniel  ly.  Lord,  Journal  of  a  trip  from  Baltimore  to  Savannah 
and  return,  February  12-ea.  May  20, 182Ji. 

Baltimore  February  12,  1824, 

Baltimore  is  situated  round  a  basin,  so  called;  it  is  a  fine  City; 
the  buildings  are  principally  of  brick  &  many  of  them  quite  hand¬ 
some;  the  houses  and  streets  are  neat  and  clean  &  the  general 
appearance,  very  good.  There  are  some  of  the  best  springs  of 
water  in  B.  of  any  place  in  the  Atlantic  States;  Some  of  them  are 
made  convenient  to  perfection.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  on  some  single  water  privilege.  There  is  a  splendid 
monument  in  this  City;  erected  since  the  late  war,  to  the  memory 
of  those,  who  fought  and  died,  where  the  English  attempted  to 

land,  previous  to  their  visit  to  Washington - The  exports  from 

Baltimore,  are  Flour  &  Tobacco.  They  ship  one  year  with  another, 
about  twenty  thousand  hogsheads  of  Tobacco,  principally  to  Amster¬ 
dam,  Rotterdam  and  Bremin.  Freights,  this  season  have  been 
46  8. — The  hhds,  here  used,  are  made  by  law  4  feet  long  and  thirty 
five  inches  at  the  head  and  thirty  seven  at  the  bilge — ^the  average 

1.  The  material  in  this  character  sketch  has  heen  furnished  by  Miss  Mary 
Patterson  Lord,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  W.  Lord  and  bis  second  wife,  Lydia 
Patterson.  Practically  all  of  it  came  from  his  diary  or  journal  and  other 
private  papers.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Lord  of  Kenne- 
bunkport,  Maine,  for  supplying  me  with  this  information. 
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weight,  nine  hundred  pounds.  The  average  price  of  cargoes  is 
from  three  and  a  half  to  seven  &  eight  dollars ;  the  poorer  quality, 
which  goes  to  the  places  above  named,  is  frequently  sold  as  low 
as  one  dollar  &  hfty  cents.  The  expense  of  inspection  and  storage, 
in  the  government  stores  for  one  year,  is  one  dollar  &  twenty 
five  cents;  &  if  it  remains  there  but  one  month,  or  even  one  day, 
it  is  not  less.  Most  of  the  Tobacco  is  shipped  July  to  December. 
A  Brig  loaded  at  this  place  with  four  hundred  hhds  of  Tobacco; 
and  soon  after  loaded  at  Richmond  &  carried  but  three  hundred — 
perhaps  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference,  generally.  They  always 
calculate  seven  barrels,  to  one  hhd  of  Tobacco.  The  Brig  which 
loaded  here  with  400  hhds  of  Tobacco,  was  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  tons  &  of  about  ten  to  eleven  feet  hold  and  four  and 
a  half  between  decks.  There  are  six  hundred  thousand  barrels 
of  Flour  made  in  this  place;  and  five  hundred  shipped  to  different 
places.  The  Flour  ground  in  Winter  will  not  keep  so  well  as  that 
ground  in  Summer  or  warm  weather.  The  Howard  Street  is  beat 
and  is  made  in  the  country  and  brought  in  waggons  from  one  to 
two  hundred  miles.  The  Susquehannah  is  next  in  quality,  although 
very  apt  to  be  a  little  damaged  from  its  being  brought  down  In 
open  boats  &  exposed  to  rains.  The  wharf  Flour  is  made  at  the 
mills  in  the  City.  This  is  a  good  market  for  com — it  is  generally 
lowest  in  the  spring  and  fall — in  the  spring  it  is  often  damp  and 
will  soon  must.  From  the  first  of  January  to  March  the  Basin 
is  often  frozen  over,  and  frequently  continues  so.  Large  vessels 
drawing  more  than  ten  feet  of  water,  are  obliged  to  stop  at  the 
point,  one  mile  from  the  City — Sweet  Molasses  suits  this  Market. 
The  time  for  W.  I.  produce  is  early  in  the  season.  Salt  is  wanted 
here  in  the  fall  &  spring.  In  February,  March  and  April  coarse 
is  wanted  such  as  Turks  Island  &c. 

The  road  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  is  very  straight  and 
quite  good.  The  face  of  the  country  is  somewhat  hilly  or  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  afford  some  pleasant  views  over  the  country.  The 
soil  is  in  some  places  sandy  &  generally  poor,  having  been  worn 
out  by  being  continually  planted  with  Tobacco.  From  Baltimore 
to  Washington,  we  have  a  view  of  the  ground  where  the  English, 
were  first  met  by  the  Americans,  on  their  way  to  the  City  of  W. 
numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides. 

Washington  City  February  12,  1824. 

Have  at  length  arrived  at  the  Capital  of  our  flourishing 
country — I  am  not  prepared  to  pronounce  it,  that  beautiful  city, 
which  a  person  would  be  led  to  imagine,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  the  Capital.  Washington  is  situated  in  a  low  and  level 
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place,  which  is  almost  an  entire  Flat.  The  Capitol  stands  on  quite 
an  eminence  from  which  you  have  a  commanding  prospect  of  the 
whole  city.  The  Capitol  runs  North  &  South  and  is  366  feet  long — 
The  streets  are  wide  and  run  North  &  South  except  the  avenues, 
which  cross  the  streets  at  right  angles.  These  avenues  take  the 
names  of  the  several  states  in  the  union;  the  principle  [stc.]  of 
which,  is  the  Pennsylvania;  which  runs  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Presidents  house;  a  distance  of  one  mile;  This  avenue  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  wide  including  the  side  walks,  which  are 
fifteen  feet  each.  The  Capitol  is  on  a  direct  line  with  the 
Presidents  house,  one  mile  distant,  and  on  either  side  of  the  way 
extends  a  roe  [sic.]  of  poplar  trees — many  of  them,  however, 
are  old  &  about  being  removed.  Nearly  all  the  city  is  on  the 
North  side  of  the  street.  The  Capitol  is  enclosed  with  an  iron 
fence,  eight  feet  high.  The  Congress  hall  has  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  seats  and  the  Senate  48.  There  are  I  think  sixty  rooms  in 
the  building.  Back,  or  below  the  Capitol  is,  I  presume,  a  fine 
garden;  not  much  of  it,  however  to  be  seen  at  this  time;  there 
are  five  acres  included  in  the  garden  and  a  small  house.  The 
climate  here,  at  this  season,  is  far  from  pleasant;  out  winds  are 
frequent  and  attend  with  a  chill  unpleasant  in  the  extreme.  At 
the  President’s^  I  attended  a  Levee — &  also  at  J.  Q.  Adams’s — 
saw  Messrs  Calhoun,^  Jackson, s  Clay,®  Corn’s.  Rogers,^  Chauncey,8 


2.  At  this  time  James  Monroe  was  President  of  the  United  States.  From 
March  4,  1817,  to  March  4,  1825,  he  held  that  high  office.  O.  Malone,  ed.. 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XIII,  87-93. 

3.  John  Quincy  Adams  (July  11,  1767-February  23,  1848)  was  Secretary  of 
State  from  September  22.  1817,  to  March  4,  1826.  After  serving  as  President 
from  March  4,  1825,  to  March  4,  1829,  he  soon  entered  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  remained  there  until  his  death  in  the  Capitoi  buiiding.  A. 
Johnson,  ed..  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  I,  84-92. 

4.  John  C.  Calhoun  (March  18,  1782-March  31,  1850),  after  graduating  from 
Yale  and  studying  law  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  served  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  South  Carolina  iegisiature.  He  was  a  Representative  in  Oingress  from 
March  4.  i811,  to  November  3,  1817 ;  Secretary  of  War  from  December  10, 
1817,  to  March  3,  1825 ;  and  Vice  President  from  March  4,  1825,  to  December 
28,  1832,  when  he  resigned  to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  served  in 
the  United  States  Senate  from  December  29.  1832,  to  March  3.  1843,  when  he 
resigned ;  was  Secretary  of  State  from  Aprii  1,  1844,  until  March  6,  1845 ; 
and  returned  to  the  Senate,  November  26,  1845,  and  remained  there  vmtil  his 
death  in  Washington.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congrete, 
mi-19t7  (Washington.  1928),  777. 

5.  Andrew  Jackson  (March  15,  1767-June  8,  1845)  was  bom  in  such  obscurity 
that  both  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  claim  him  as  a  native  son. 
After  picking  up  a  little  education  at  the  country  school  he  taught  school, 
read  law,  served  as  solicitor  for  what  is  now  Tennessee,  and  was  in  the 
constitutional  convention  of  Tennessee.  1796.  He  was  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  December  5,  1796,  to  March  3.  1797,  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  September  26,  1797,  to  April,  1798 ;  was  a  judge  in  the 
Tennessee  supreme  court  from  1798  to  1804 :  took  an  active  part  in  the  War 
of  1812 ;  and  served  in  the  Senate  again  from  March  4,  1823,  to  October  14, 
1825.  He  was  President  of  the  United  States  from  March  4.  1829.  to  March 
4,  1837,  and  then  retired  to  the  "Hermitage,”  near  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
where  he  died.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congreee,  1141. 

6.  Henry  Clay  (April  12,  1777-June  29,  1852)  served  in  the  Kentucky  house 
of  representatives  both  before  and  after  serving  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
November  19,  1806-March  3.  1807.  He  was  Senator  from  January  4,  1810  to 
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Bainbridge^  and  Gen.  M.  Comb. — The  hotels  are  far  from  stylish. 
Horses  &  carriages  abound;  but  are  miserably  poor;  stable  charges 
are,  however,  exorbitant.  I  leave  Washington,  March  4,  in  the 
state  coach,  for  Alexandria,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  Soon  after 
leaving  W.  we  pass  the  bridge  over  the  river  Potomac,  which  is 
one  mile  in  length. 


Alexandria  March  5. 

This  City  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac — its  distance 
from  the  Capes  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles;  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  depth  of  water 
in  the  Potomac  is  sufficient  for  any  vessel  to  Alexandria.  The 
plan  of  this  city  is  good — it  is  laid  out  in  squares — all  the  streets 
are  paved  and  kept  clean.  From  the  wharf,  you  may  have  a  view 
of  Washington.  Alexandria  contains  about  seven  thousand  in¬ 
habitants — one  fourth  black.  At  ten  in  the  evening  the  horn  is 
blown;  upon  which  the  blacks  must  immediately  retire  from  the 
streets.  The  exports  from  this  place  are  Flour  &  Tobacco.  The 
quantity  of  flour  is  not  so  great  as  formerly — it  was  last  year 
one  hundred  thousand  Barrels — Two  hundred  thousand  have 
formerly  been  exported.  Tobacco  from  Alexandria  &  Georgetown 
amounts  sometimes  to  ten  &  sometimes  to  eight  thousand  hogs¬ 
heads;  The  Tobacco  is  of  a  dry  kind,  it  is  not  material  therefore. 


March  3,  1811 ;  was  Representative  in  Consresa  from  March  4,  1811,  to 
January  19,  1814 ;  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  peace 
at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  He  was  in  Congress  again  from  March  4. 
1815,  to  March  8,  1821.  and  from  March  4.  1823,  to  March  6.  1825;  was 
Secretary  of  State  from  March  7,  1825,  to  March  3,  1829 ;  and  served  as 
United  States  Senator  from  March  4.  1831.  to  March  81,  1842.  He  was 
defeated  for  the  presidency  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  1832  and  in  1844,  and 
served  in  the  Senate  from  March  4.  1849.  until  his  death  in  Washington. 
Biograpkieol  Directory  of  Congreaa,  819-20. 

7.  John  Rodgers  (July  11,  1771-August  1,  1838)  entered  the  merchant  marine 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  rose  to  captain  by  1789.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
lieutenant,  March  9,  1798;  became  a  captain.  March  5,  1799;  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Barbary  War,  1801-05 ;  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Trii>oii,  June 
8,  1805 ;  and  was  in  the  navy  during  the  War  of  1812.  He  declined  the 
secretaryship  of  the  navy  and  was  then  made  president  of  the  naval  com¬ 
missioners.  1815  to  1837,  except  from  1824,  to  1827,  when  he  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  squadron.  J.  G.  Wilson  and  J.  Fiske,  eds.,  Appleton'g 
Cydopaedia  of  American  Biography  (New  York,  1900),  V,  296-7. 

8.  Isaac  Chauncey  (February  20,  1772-Jantiary  27,  1840)  was  bom  in  0>n- 
necticut,  and  became  a  seaman  at  an  early  age.  He  became  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  navy  on  June  11,  1799;  took  an  active  part  in  the  Barbary  War;  and 
became  a  commander.  May  18,  1804,  and  captain,  April  24,  1806.  He  was 
maule  commander  of  the  naval  forces  on  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie. 
September,  1812,  but  he  made  a  rather  poor  showing.  He  served  on  the  board 
of  naval  commissioners  from  1821  to  1824.  Johnson,  ed..  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  IV,  40-41. 

9.  William  Bainbridge  (May  7,  1774-July  27,  1833)  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of 
15;  entered  the  navy  in  1798,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  war  with  France; 
and  was  one  of  the  leading  officers  in  the  war  with  Tripoli.  He  returned  to 
the  merchant  marine  in  1810,  but  when  the  War  of  1812  broke  out  he  was 
again  found  in  the  navy.  After  the  close  of  this  war  he  helped  hunt  down 
the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Johnson,  ed..  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  I,  504-7. 
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when  it  is  shipped.  Vessels  are  in  demand  in  the  Spring  as  early 
as  March  &  indeed  in  Feb.  the  latter  part  of  winter;  also  in  the 
summer.  A  number  of  cargoes  have  been  shipped  this  season,  to 
Bremin  at  45s-47  s  6-  &  48s-  Salt  sells  well  in  this  place  during 
the  Spring  and  Fall — any  kind  will  answer — Liverpool  however, 
is  preferred;  Some  fine,  in  bags,  will  sell.  Rode  6  miles  to  visit 
the  late  residence  of  our  illustrious  Washington — It  is  known  by 
the  name  of  “Mount  Vernon” — The  scenery  here  is  grand  & 
beautifully  romantic — it  is  situated  directly  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac.  This  residence  is  now  possessed  by  Judge  Washing- 
ton,io  a  Nephew  of  the  General.  The  tomb  of  the  General  is  in 
view  of  the  Mansion — it  is  in  a  decaying  state — it  has  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  repositores  of  the  dead.  There 
is  an  elegant  garden  attached  to  this  seat,  which  produces  almost 
every  thing  rare  &  delicious.  The  house  is  in  a  shattered  state — 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  Judge  &  lady  being  old  &  having 
no  children  for  whom  to  provide.  Took  a  steam  boat  at  Alexandria 
&  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Potomac  creek  within  nine  miles  of 
Fredericksburg.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  river!  wide  and  straight; 
in  some  places,  on  very  clear  days,  you  can  extend  your  vision 
to  objects  thirty  or  forty  miles  distante  [sic.] — To  deliniate  half 
the  beauties,  here  visible,  a  painter’s  skill  would  be  necessary — 
This  steam  boat  route,  from  Alexandria  to  Potomac  Creek — is 
fifty  three  miles. 

Take  the  stage  coach  and  arrive  at  Fredericksburg,  which  is 
situated  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  one  hundred  and  ten  miles. 
The  navigation  of  this  river  is  difficult;  the  tide  rises  from  two 
to  four  feet;  but  a  vessel  drawing  ten  feet  of  water  can  go  up 
to  Fredericksburg.  In  this  vicinity.  Com  and  wheat  are  the 
principle  [sic.]  articles  raised,  the  soil  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
to  these  articles  particularly  the  banks  of  rivers,  on  some  of  which 
Planters  reside  who  raise  from  five  to  eight  thousand  bushels; 
com  is  sold  here  altogether  by  the  barrel ;  five  bushels  are  reckoned 
to  the  brl.  price  of  com,  at  this  time  9  s  pr  brl.  wheat  1  dollar 
pr  bushel.  S.  F.  Flour  $4.75  fine  4.25.  Wheat  is  planted  in  the  fall, 
from  Sept,  to  December.  June  and  July  are  the  seasons  for  reaping. 
The  exports  from  this  place  are  principally  flour;  the  average 

10.  Bushrod  Washington  (June  5,  1762-March  26,  1829)  graduated  from  William 
and  Mary  CTollege  in  1778 ;  entered  the  army  as  a  private ;  and  later  read 
law  \inder  James  Wilson  whom  he  later  succeeded  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  He  began  practicing  law  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  1787,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  John  Adams  in  1798.  where  be  remained 
until  his  death.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  judge,  but  he  made  a  good  record. 
He  was  the  Arst  president  of  the  American  (^Ionization  Society  in  1816.  By 
the  will  of  George  Washington  he  inherited  Mount  Vernon  with  4,000  acres 
of  ground  surrounding  it,  as  well  as  Washington’s  library  and  public  and 
private  papers.  He  was  also  one  of  the  administrators  of  his  will.  Malone, 
cd..  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XIX,  608-09. 
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from  here  &  Falmouth  is  one  hundred  thousand  barrels.  Fredericks¬ 
burg  contains  the  ashes  of  Washington’s  mother — not  even  a  stone 
is  placed  to  mark  the  place  of  her  interment — the  grave  is  in  an 
open  field — under  a  tree.  It  is  surprising  that  Judge  Washington 
who  received  the  General’s  property,  should  not  have  paid  more 
respect  to  the  memory  of  her  who  gave  to  him  &  to  us,  so  great 
a  benefactor. 

Fredericksburg  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants;  one  third 
of  which,  are  blacks;  it  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river — the 
houses  are  built  principally  of  wood — a  few  of  brick  &  all  small. 
The  general  apperance  of  Fredericksburg  is  not  very  good;  the 
streets  are  long  &  some  of  them  rather  dirty.  Falmouth,  at  the 
head  of  the  tide  water,  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  from  Fredericksburg;  it  is  a  neat  &  thriving  town — it  has 
three  flour  mills  which  make  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
bbs  pr  year.  Number  of  inhabitants  one  thousand. 

From  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond  March. 

The  road  on  this  route,  is  rather  bad;  the  land  is  very  level 
and  poor.  There  are  but  few  houses  on  the  way  and  those  small; 
some  few  are  two  stories,  but  they  are  mostly  one  story  and  built 
of  logs.  The  Bridges  are  very  narrow  &  poor;  and  the  road  will 
also,  in  many  places,  only  admit  one  carriage;  and  you  are  some¬ 
times  obliged  to  go  through  the  woods  to  avoid  the  mud  holes; 
You  may  frequently  touch  the  trees  on  either  side  at  the  same 
time,  with  your  hand. 

From  Richmond  to  Norfolk  by  land. 

Left  Richmond  at  three  A.  M.  This  has  been  the  most  anxious 
and  unpleasant  ride,  thus  far,  on  my  journey.  Three  miles  from 
Richmond  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  passing  through  a  piece 
of  woods  where  there  have  been  a  number  of  robberies  com- 
mittd,  during  the  past  winter;  In  the  middle  of  this  lonely  wood, 
we  met  two  men,  who  were,  the  driver  said,  bad  men.  Though 
there  were  but  two  of  us  in  the  carriage,  we  made  a  very  boisterous 
noise,  that  these  men,  if  they  had  any  wrong  intention,  might  be 
deterrred  from  crime,  by  our  supposed  numbers.  When  the  Morn¬ 
ing  star  arose  we  were  revived — our  hearts  were  cheered  within 
us.  The  unpleasantness  of  this  ride,  was  augmented  by  the  bad 
traveling — for  sixteen  miles  the  road  was  one  entire  level  &  full 
of  water — there  was  not  a  rise  in  the  whole  distance.  After  day 
we  had  fresh  trouble  from  the  exaustion  of  our  horses;  at  the 
hills  they  would  stop,  and  we  were  obliged  to  walk  some  part  of 
the  way.  At  one  time  our  progress  was  entirely  impeded  by  the 
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mud  &  we  were  obliged  once  &  again  to  send  back  for  a  fresh 
horse.  For  an  hour  &  an  half  we  had  quite  a  jolly  time  in  the 
woods.  In  Virginia  there  are  but  few  towns  the  state  is  principally 
set  off  in  Counties.  From  Richmond  to  Norfolk  we  pass  New- 
kent,  James-City,  &  York.  New-kent  has  a  Gaol  &  Courthouse, 
which  we  pass.  The  Gaol  is  one  story  &  very  small — ^the  court 
house  has  two  stories,  but  is  also  small — these  buildings  are  of 
brick,  except  the  top  of  the  court-house,  which  is  wood. — I  saw 
a  large  oak  tree,  which  has  been  frequently  used  for  a  gallows 
and  was  to  be  again  on  the  26  of  this  month.  The  number  of 
houses  will  not,  I  should  say,  exceed  half  a  dozen  &  yet  it  is 
the  capital  of  the  county.  The  stage  coaches,  horses  and  drivers, 
on  this  route  are  miserable.  The  road  is  quite  level  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  &  bad,  as  it  can  be.  I  rode  forty  eight  miles  in 
the  stage  coach  &  then  took  a  Carryall  and  went  six  miles  into 
the  Woods  to  see  Ivory  Perkins,ii  where  I  passed  the  night  in 
their  cottage,  very  pleasantly.  The  next  morning  we  walked 
through  the  woods,  four  miles,  back  to  the  tavern. — I  took  a  gig 
and  came  twelve  miles  to  Williamsburg,  on  the  ninth  of  March. 
There  I  visited  the  ruins  of  William’s  &  Mary’s  College.i2  It  has 
been  very  much  neglected  &  will  soon  go  quite  to  ruin',  the  steps 
are  mostly  out  of  their  place;  some  of  the  windows  are  entirely 
broken  out  &  most  or  all  of  them,  more  or  less  broken  some  not 
having  more  than  three  pains  of  glass  in  them.  The  Cellar  is  used 
for  a  bam — and  the  building  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  Gaol 
in  ruins,  than  the  remains  of  a  College — In  the  Chapel  the  seats 
are  broken  down — and  the  pannels  of  the  doors  broken  through. 
The  College  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  has  two 
wings;  the  body  of  the  College  is  about  66  feet  long  and  to  add 
to  that,  one  wing  at  each  end,  fifty  feet  long,  from  the  main 
College;  One  wing  was  once  used  as  a  chapel  and  the  other  as  a 
dining  room.  The  isles  of  the  two  wings  are  floored  with  flat 
stones.  There  are  thirty  three  students  belonging  at  the  Colleg^e — 
only  two  of  which  room  in  the  building.  A  wide  walk  extends 
through  from  the  front  to  the  back  side,  and  arched;  it  never 

11.  Ivory  Perkins  probably  moved  from  Maine  to  Virginia.  It  was  a  family 
name  with  the  Lords. 

12.  Commissary  James  Blair  (1666-April  18.  1748),  the  first  president  and 
founder  of  Wiiliam  and  Mary  College,  arrived  in  Virginia  in  1686,  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had  a  long  interesting  career  in  the 
colony  as  a  churchman,  as  an  educator,  and  as  a  statesman,  even  serving  in 
the  council  and  acting  as  governor  for  a  time.  In  1691  he  arrived  in  London 
with  a  determination  to  procure  a  charter  and  funds  for  a  college  in 
Virginia.  When  Attorney-funeral  Seymour  asked  him  why  Virginia  needed  a 
college,  Blair  replied  that  it  would  furnish  an  educated  ministry  to  save  the 

souls  of  the  colonists  of  Virginia.  "Souls  1”  Seymour  exclaimed.  “D - n 

your  Souls  I  Make  tobacco  I”  Blair,  however,  refus^  to  give  up,  and  in  1698, 
he  was  given  a  charter  for  William  and  Mary  College.  Johnson,  eiL, 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  II,  886-87. 
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had  any  doors — it  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width.  In  the  cellar, 
which  is  now  used  for  a  bam,  their  cooking  was  formerly  done. — 
In  the  College  yard,  about  half  way  from  the  street,  you  meet 
with  a  large  &  full  statue  of  white  marble,  facing  as  the  college 
doors,  the  east.  The  base  is  about  six  feet  and  the  man  about  six. 
Upon  the  base  is  carved,  Baron  de  Lord  Botetors,!^  [ste.] 
M.D.C.C.L.X.X.I.  Williamsburg  is  a  small  place,  about  half  as 
large  as  our  place  &  has  1400  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  town  is  on 
one  main  street,  leading  from  the  College,  which  runs  east  and 
west.  This  was  once  the  Capital  of  Virginia.  The  houses  are  small 
and  old,  many  of  them  built  of  brick — Some  of  the  houses  are 
fallen  down;  and  the  whole  village  bears  the  marks  of  poverty. 
There  is  a  meeting  house  standing  which  is  very  old — ^there  is  a 
burying  ground  round  it;  some  of  the  Tombs  are  marked  as  early 
as  1693.  This  church  is  not  as  much  out  of  repair  as  the  College; 
it  is  built  after  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  They  have  no 
minister  here.  The  tombs  in  the  yard  have  most  of  them  fallen 
down  and  look  as  though  their  friends  were  all  extinct.  I  visited 
a  church  on  my  way  to  this  place,  eight  miles  distant,  said  to  be 
the  first,  ever  built  in  this  state;  The  roof  has  fallen  in  and  some 
of  the  walls  of  the  building  have  also  fallen  down;  it  is  enclosed 
with  a  brack  wall  and  has  a  few  graves  in  the  yard,  one  of  which 
is  marked  1744  &  1748.  The  floor  of  the  above  named  church, 
is  of  flat  square  stones;  It  is  a  perfect  ruin — it  lays  as  it  fell, 
rooff  [ste.]  &  walls  together. — 

At  Williamsburg  I  saw  the  house  where  Gen.  Geo.  Washington 
was  married;  it  is  built  of  brick.  The  land  on  this  road  is  very 
poor;  they  raise  only  from  one  to  five  Barrels  of  com  on  an 
acre.  The  manner  of  cultivating  this  land  bespeaks  a  spirit  of 
excessive  indolence — ^they  clear,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  woods; 
they  continue  to  plant  it  till  it  is  entirely  worn  out;  they  then 
let  it  remain  uncultivated  till  it  has  recruited  itself — ^they  do  not 
pretend  to  dress  their  ground  as  we  do. — If  the  Virginians  can  get 


13.  Norborne  Berkeley.  Baron  de  Botetourt  (el718-October  16,  1770)  belonsed 
to  the  Sir  William  Berkeley  family,  one  time  soyemor  of  Virginia.  After 
service  in  the  militia  and  in  Parliament  he  waa  appointed  governor  of 
Virginia  in  1768,  and,  instead  of  sending  his  deputy,  he  came  to  Virginia. 
When  he,  with  royal  splendor,  drove  into  Williamshnrg  from  Hampton,  he 
received  almost  royal  welcome.  His  glittering  coach,  drawn  hy  his  cream- 
white  Hanoverian  horses  in  silver  mounted  harness,  his  imitation  of  George 
III,  and  his  reading  of  his  speeches  to  the  house  of  burgesses,  make  him 
appear  like  a  king.  The  assembly  criticised  and  passed  resolutions  against 
Parliament  for  which  the  governor  dismissed  it  after  rebuking  its  members. 
But  they  went  to  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  where  they  organised  the  non-importa¬ 
tion  and  non-consumption  of  Engli^  goods  agreement,  which  later  led  to 
the  association.  His  inability  to  restore  good  feelings  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  death  from 
fever.  The  Virginia  people  remembered  only  his  good  qualities  and  erected 
his  statue  in  Williamsburg.  Johnson,  ed..  Dietionary  of  Atnorieam  Btoffrapky, 
II,  468. 
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Bacon  &  greens,  they  are  happy — they  have  also  a  great  partiality 
for  com  hoe  cakes  &  ash  cakes.  No  bills,  are  accepted,  less  than 
five  dollars — and  for  the  person,  who  offers  them,  it  is  a  fine. 
At  Williamsburg  I  remained  for  a  night  at  a  poor  old  house,  with 
miserable  accommodations — but  the  landlord  was  skilled  in  the 
art  of  making  charges.  There  are  in  this  part  of  the  country 
none  but  black  servants,  who  live  in  small  one  story  houses,  where 
they  cook  the  victuals  and  bring  it  into  their  master’s  house. 

Left  Williamsburg  for  York  on  the  10,  in  a  gig  with  a  black 
man;  and  arrived  safely.  York  is  in  a  more  dilapidated  state  than 
the  place  last  mentioned.  Most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  brick 
before  the  Revolution  &  there  have  been  very  few  built  since 
In  1814  the  Church  was  burnt  and  about  one  third  of  the  town, 
since  which,  few,  or  no  houses  have  been  built.  Many  large  and, 
once  handsome  houses  have  fallen  down.  One  large,  two  story 
house  is  now  occupied  by  a  very  rich  man  and  owned  by  him,  as 
I  understand,  which  has  one  end  of  its  roof  fallen  in.  In  fact, 
many  houses,  once  handsome,  are  now  used  for  haras;  and  others 
there  are  which  are  not  fit  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts.  York  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  York  River,  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
river  at  this  place  is  one  mile  wide.  This  river  produces  some  of 
the  best  of  oysters  and  fish,  such  as  shad  Rock  and  many  others; 
The  finest  of  the  oysters  come  from  Sandy  point,  five  miles  from 
this  place;  they  are  probably  the  best  in  the  state.  The  river  at 
this  place  is  very  deep — its  course  to  the  Bay  is  straight. — I  visited 
the  cave  of  Cornwallis  and  also  the  English  fortifications  near  the 
banks  of  the  river.  There  was  once  a  brick  house  in  the  middle 
of  the  fort;  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  I  also  walked  on  the  spot  of 
g^round  where  the  English  Gen.  delivered  up  his  sword  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  number  of  poplar  trees  are  on  the  spot  in  an  open 
field,  &  also  Gen  Washington’s  Coffin,  but  not  his  body.  I  have 
two  pieces  of  rock  that  came  out  of  the  cave  of  Cornwallis — it 
is  said  that  he  had  this  cave  made  for  his  own  personal  safety; 
it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  under  a  hill,  which  is  thirty 
feet  high;  the  entrance  into  the  cave  is  by  a  door — it  has  two 
rooms,  one  is  twenty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide  and  from  six 
to  eight  feet  in  height  the  other  is  about  eight  feet  square  and 
six  feet  high.  York  river,  was  at  the  time  above  named,  possessed 
by  the  British  fleet. — The  materials,  of  the  first  Church,  ever 
erected  in  this  place  were  of  a  kind  of  stone,  called  Marie;  as  the 
specimen  from  the  cave, — Many  of  the  houses  were  also  of  the 
same  stone ;  which  appears  to  be  very  soft,  but  it  is  said  that  it  will 
out  last  any  brick.  The  walls  of  the  church  which  was  built  in 
1814,  are  now  standing  and  appear  quite  sound.  Round  the 
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Church  is  a  burying  ground,  much  out  of  repair,  like  those  before 
named;  Some  of  the  tombstones  were  made  in  London  in  1730- 
40-&60 — Many  have  fallen  down  &c.  York  is  situated  on  a 
little  hill  pleasantly,  the  principle  street  is  quite  narrow  though 
it  contains  most  of  the  houses.  The  land  is  good  in  this  country, 
but  will  raise  only  from  2  to  5  barrels  of  com.  Lots  can  be 
purchased  here  very  cheap — indeed  to  many,  there  seem  to  be 
no  owners,  or  there  are  none  to  be  found.  All  the  lime  used  in 
this  place  is  made  of  oyster  shells,  which  makes,  it  is  said,  the 
best  lime.  I  have  at  this  place  seen  a  white  woman  in  a  public 
house,  for  the  first  time,  since  I  left  N.  York.  At  this  place  the 
landlord  was  unable  to  exchangee  the  bill,  I  present  him,  nor 
could  I  get  it  exchanged  in  the  neighborhood,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  told  the  landlord  I  would  take  no  supper  that  night,  as 
my  email  money  extended  no  further;  but  he  insisted  that  I  should 
eat  something  without  compensation;  I  accordingly  supped  upon 
oysters;  I  left  the  same  night  in  the  stage  coach  &  as  I  could 
not  compensate  for  my  lodging  did  not  take  a  bed  but  sat  in 
company  with  a  black  man  till  two  or  three  oclock,  when  I  left 
the  place.  In  fact  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  pawning  a  pocket 
piece  for  what  I  had  received,  previous  to  my  knowledge  of  their 
inability  to  exchange  my  bills.  The  road  from  Richmond  to 
Norfolk  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  James’  river.  The  land  is 
principally  poor  &  its  growth  mostly  pine — Some  of  the  cultivated 
land  will  not  grow  a  bushel  of  com  to  the  acre.  The  houses  are 
badly  built — the  chimneys  are  made  of  sticks  and  outside  of  the 
houses;  very  few  of  the  houses  are  provided  with  the  convenience 
of  a  cellar.  The  Virginians,  and  indeed  all  the  southerners,  have 
many  peculiar  phrases  which  appear  to  the  Northerner,  singular — 
for  instance  if  they  wish  a  slave  to  remove  the  dishes  from  the 
table,  they  will  probably  say  tote  these  dishes  away — mighty  and 
reckon  are  also  favorite  phrases. — Arrived  at  Hampton  on  the 
twenty  first  and  crossed  James  river  in  a  small  pilot-boat,  the 
steam  boat  having  previously  left,  to  Norfolk;  we  were  five  hours 
upon  the  river,  three  hours  more  than  is  usual,  which  enabled  ns 
to  take  a  fine  view  of  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Distance  from  Hampton  to  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  river,  is  nine 
miles,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  river  to  Norfolk  is  nine 
miles  more.  Elizabeth  river  is  about  one  mile  wide.  Hampton 
Roads,  where  we  cross,  is  seven  miles  wide  &  is  near  the  mouth 
of  E.  river.  The  distance  from  Fort  Monroe  to  Hampton  Roads 
is  five  miles.  From  the  Capes  to  Hampton  Roads  is  twenty  miles. 
Norfolk  is  well  situated  for  commercial  trade  &  has  a  good  harbor, 
sufficient  for  a  great  number  of  vessels.  Several  years  since  this 
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place  engrossed  all  the  trade;  but  imprudently  for  their  own  com¬ 
mercial  interest,  they  became  extravigantly  exorbitant  in  their 
port  charges,  which  led  to  the  building  up  of  Richmond  which 
now  monopolizes  the  greater  part  of  the  trade,  it  has  however 
probably  arrived  at  its  zenith  &  Norfolk  will,  undoubtedly,  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  experience  regain  the  standing  (in  some 
measure)  of  former  days.  The  situation  of  this  place  is  on  the 
left  of  Elizabeth  river.  It  is  one  entire  level.  The  streets  are 
most  of  them  paved.  Some  few  vessels  are  owned  here.  Trade 
from  this  is  lumber  principally — some  cotton  &  Tobacco.  The 
lumber  trade  is  mostly  to  the  English  West  India  Islands.  Price 
from  Norfolk  to  West  India  Islands,  for  freight,  is  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  dollars  per  gross  hundred.  Staves  are  now  selling 
for  $16.  Distance  from  Norfolk  to  Hampton  16  miles  &  ten  more 
out  to  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  trade  of 
Cotton  &  Tobbaco  will  soon  be  carried  through  the  <lanal,  which 
extends  about  twenty  miles  into  North  Carolina.  In  Norfolk  there 
are  about  five  Churches  but  few  ministers.  The  people  are  poor — 

I  left  Norfolk  in  the  stage  coack  alone,  for  Fayettesville ;  and 
rode  thus  solitarily  all  the  way.  The  road  from  Norfolk  for  about 
eighty  miles  is  through  swamps,  an  entire  level.  For  eighty  or  a 
hundred  miles  the  rise  is  in  no  one  place  more  than  four  or  six 
feet.  For  the  above  named  distance  the  land  is  miserable — We 
cross  the  Chowan  Ferry  in  a  boat  Stage — ^the  horses  with  the 
carriages  are  driven  into  the  boat — in  the  latter  of  which  we  sit 
during  all  the  time.  Upon  their  horses  they  put  no  harnessing, 
by  which  to  hold  back — I  refer  to  their  stage  horses.  The  Chowan 
river  is  about  half  as  wide  as  our  river  at  the  bridge  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep.  Nottaway  and  Black  rivers  empty 
into  the  Chowan  just  above  the  Ferry. — We  cross  the  Meherrin 
river  over  a  bridge,  where  the  small  vessels  come  up  to  load  with 
turpentine,  shingle,  &c. 

Murfreesboro  is  on  the  river,  quite  a  pleasant  little  place. 
The  banks  of  the  river  form  quite  a  little  hill;  which  is  a  rare 
occurance  on  this  route.  We  arrive  at  the  Roanoke,  over  which 
is  a  ferry — This  is  a  fine  river;  the  land  through  which  it  runs  is 
very  good;  perhaps  as  much  so  as  almost  any  to  be  found.  There 
lives  a  slave  holder,  on  the  borders  of  this  river  who  has  nine 
hundred  slaves;  more  than  is  owned  by  any  other  man  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  We  rode  about  a  mile  on  the  borders  of  the 
Roanoke;  here  I  saw  tall  &  majestic  trees  beautifully  overspread 
with  vines.  The  day  before  we  passed  this  river  the  Gamsters 
had  a  chicken  fight  of  about  forty  chickens,  &  on  some  of  them, 
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the  sum,  of  one  thousand  dollars,  was  bet,  &  in  some  cases  the 
bet  had  been  twenty  five  hundred.  I  could  put  in  my  hat  all  the 
rocks  we  found  on  the  way  from  Norfolk,  excepting  those  found 
on  the  Pauling  Creek,  fifty  miles  from  Fayetteville.  The  road, 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  route  is,  in  far  from  an  improved 
state.  The  land  is  low  and  in  some  instances,  we  have  been  under 
the  necessity,  of  riding  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  water.  Unless 
the  water  is  of  greater  depth  than  three  feet  over  a  creek,  a  bridge 
is  considered  unnecessary.  I  passed  a  creek  where,  but  a  few  days 
previously,  a  woman,  in  attempting  to  ford  on  horseback,  was 
taken  from  the  horse,  by  an  Alligator,  &  immediately  destroyed. — 
The  bridges  which  do  exist,  are  miserable — only  wide  enough 
for  one  carriage.  In  some  places  the  stage  coach  goes  over  the 
mill  dams,  for  bridg^es.  I  may  add,  even  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  roads,  that  they  will  not  admit  of  the  passing  of  two  carriages. 
The  guide  Boards  are  posts  driven  into  the  ground  with  a  notch 
cut  for  each  mile;  in  some  instances,  however,  the  distances  are 
carved  out  on  the  face  of  the  posts  or  marked  with  chalk.  Horses 
are  brought  from  the  North,  &  are  of  the  first  quality,  they  do  not 
shoe  them,  which  was  quite  novel,  to  me.  The  Carriages  are  not 
so  good,  as  at  the  North.  The  houses  on  this  route,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  are  miserably  poor — Persons  in  indigent  circum¬ 
stances,  build  of  logs — ^their  chimneys  are  made  of  sticks  and 
clay.  In  some  instances  you  may  see  round  one  farm  house,  ten, 
twenty  or  even  more,  little  negro  slave  huts,  some  of  which  are 
without  any — or  with  but  a  part  of  a  roof.  Some  slave  holders 
also  live  thus  meanly — in  log  houses,  clay  chimneys,  with  no 
cellar,  many  have  their  oven  out  doors,  the  houses  for  enter¬ 
tainment  here,  are  far  from  good — I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
spending  the  night  in  a  public  log  house.  You  may  sometimes 
see  three  or  four  black  &  dirty  boys  running  one  after  another 
with  your  dinner  from  a  house  more  miserable  in  its  appearance 
than  the  meanest  of  our  poor.  It  is  quite  sickening  to  see  the 
victuals,  but  much  more  so  to  partake  of;  but  you  must  receive 
this  or  none. — Cross’d  Tar  River  &  saw  the  manner  of  collecting 
tar  &  turpentine. — On  the  way  we  pass  Suffolk,  which  is  quite  a 
pretty  place,  also  Waynesborough,  which  is  small.  Pass  through 
Fayetteville  in  the  night  for  Wilmington — particulars  of  which 
place  may  be  expected  on  the  retrograde  route.  From  Fayetteville 
to  Wilmington  is  over  a  hundred  miles — ^the  way  is  dreary;  but 
the  latter  place  more  than  answered  my  expectations;  of  which 
I  have  given  the  following  notice  in  my  journal. 
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Wilmington  March  17th  182A. 

In  this  place  my  anticipations  are  more  than  realized;  it  is  a 
much  larger  place  than  I  supposed — it  is  about  three  times  as 
large  as  K-Port.  This  place  has  been  partly  burnt  several  times — 
and  many  of  the  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen.  Their  houses  &  stores 
here,  are  many  of  them,  handsome  brick.  They  export  from  this 
place  about  eighty  thousand  Blls  of  Tar  per  year — 31  Gals  each 
Bll — of  Turpentine  about  fifty  thousand  Blls  per  year  320  lbs 
is  allowed  for  a  Blls,  including  the  weight  of  the  Bll.  Hard 
always  %  of  the  price  of  soft.  They  usually  ship  to  Liverpool 
Tar  &  Turpentine — a  fair  proportion  is  %  hard.  A  freight  of 
Naval  stores  and  cotton,  for  a  Brig  of  two  hundred  &  fifty  tons 
can  be  had  early  in  the  winter  and  spring.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  are  usually  shipped  from  Wilmington 
annually;  It  is  usually  packed  in  square  bales.  Liverpool  Salt 
would  sell  well  here  in  October;  unless  the  market  should  be  over¬ 
stocked — price  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents,  per  bushel.  West  India 
produce  sells  best  early  in  autumn.  All  kinds  of  Lumber  (the 
produce  of  that  country)  is  low  here  very  early  in  the  fall — Rice 
is  raised  in  small  quantities — it  is  sold  by  the  nett  [stc.]  wt.  The 
purchaser  pays  for  the  cask  3s — but  is  allowed  ten  pr  cent  tare. 
The  rice,  the  first  of  April  is  just  coming  up.  The  cultivation  of 
rice  causes  the  sickness  of  the  place,  which  is  very  much  so,  in 
the  months  of  Aug.  &  Sept.  The  weather,  since  I  have  been 
here,  has  been  very  variable.  Wilmington  has  never  entirely 
recovered  from  the  losses  it  has  sustained  by  fires.  There  are 
three  churches  in  this  place,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal  &  Methodist. 
There  is  also  a  Theatre. 

Left  Wilmington,  in  a  Packet,  March  18,  for  Charleston;  three 
days  passage — arrived  in  a  gale  of  wind  just  at  night;  when  no 
pilot  would  venture  his  life  over  the  bar  for  our  relief.  Charleston 
lays  open  to  the  sea,  eight  miles  from  the  bar — ^the  prospect  of 
the  town,  after  arriving  over  the  bar,  is  charming  &  it  was 
peculiarly  so  to  me — after  so  boisterous  a  passage.  The  entrance 
into  Charleston  is  by  three  channels,  1  18  feet  the  others  16  &  12 
feet  at  high  water.  The  tide  rises  about  10  feet.  The  entrance 
at  the  bar  is  ^  mile  in  width  &  it  is  said  to  be  not  as  good  as  it 
was  thirty  years  ago. — Cotton  freights  commence  the  first  of  Oct. 
&  continue  until  May — the  usual  freight  is  from  three  farthings 
to  %  of  a  penny.  Now  rice  begins  to  come  in,  in  January;  when 
vessels  are  wanted — Usual  rate  to  the  North  of  Europe  =  3  .  .  15s 
for  twenty  two  hundred  &  forty  pounds  of  rice ;  the  shipper  paying 
nothing  for  the  cask.  In  purchasing  rice  we  pay  60  cts  for  the 
cast  [stc.]  and  are  allowed  from  10  to  13  pr  cent  tare. 
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The  expense  of  loading  at  Charleston  is  about  one  fifth  less 
than  at  Savannah.  We  usually  pay  15  cts  per  cask  for  loading 
rice.  On  cotton  the  purchaser  is  allowed  three  lbs  tare.  All  kinds 
of  liquors  sent  from  any  part  to  this  place  must  be  regarded, 
at  an  expense  of  12^  cts,  by  the  Custom  house  officer,  when  sold. 
Havana  Coffee  has  the  preference  in  this  market;  three  lbs  tare 
on  grass  bags  &  from  one  to  two,  lbs  on  cloth  bags. — My  object 
is,  at  present  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  my  journey — but  hope  on 
my  return  to  make  a  longer  stay,  &  consequently,  be  able  to 
give  further  particulars,  of  the  above  named  place.  25  of  March 
leave  Charleston  in  the  stage  coach,  for  Savannah.  Two  miles 
from  Charleston  we  pass  a  Ferry  over  Ashley  river  and  another 
over  Edisto  river.  On  this  road  there  are  many  good  plantations. 
We  may  see  the  negro  slaves  from  forty  to  fifty  all  along  on  the 
way,  planting  cotton.  This  is  considered  the  most  sickly  route  in 
the  Southern  country,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  lands.  On  the 
coast,  in  the  southern  country  the  trees  abound  with  a  moss  which 
is  used  for  beds;  it  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  fogs — as  to 
this,  however,  I  cannot  say — its  appearance  is  quite  curious,  being 
entirely  detached  from  the  trees.  It  is  customary  to  deceive  the 
passengers  from  Charleston  by  making  them  pay  their  fare  to 
Savannah,  whereas  they  do  not  carry  them  to  the  place,  within 
twenty  four  or  five  miles — from  which  they  must  take  the  Steam 
boat  &  pay  two  dollars  more.  The  Savannah  river  is  not  very 
wide — the  banks  of  the  river  are  low  but  the  land  is  good. 
There  are  many  good  plantations  on  the  river,  mostly  rice.  In 
coming  down  this  river  I  saw  many  alligators;  which  are  very 
common  in  this  river.  March  31.  In  Jan.  20,  1820,  Savannah  was 
burnt,  since  which  it  has  not  arrived,  at  its  former  prosperous 
State.  Business  is  very  dull  here.  To  add  to  the  adversity  of 
this  place,  it  has  many  rivals;  for  instance  Augusta,  Darien  & 
Charleston.  Savannah  is  seventeen  miles  from  the  sea;  the  river 
is  not  wide  at  the  City.  The  stores  are  situated  on  the  bluff; 
that  is  to  say  on  the  banks.  This  bluff  is  about  50  feet;  the  stores 
are  4  stories  on  one  side  &  three  on  the  other.  There  are  nine 
churches  in  this  City,  one  of  which,  cost  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  it  is  built  of  Granite,  brought  from  the  North.  The  city 
is  enclosed  with  two  roes  [stc.]  trees,  called  the  “pride  of  India.” 
There  is  an  Academy  here  in  a  flourishing  state.  Streets  here  are 
wide  &  there  are  a  great  number  of  squares,  which  give  it  a 
handsome  appearance;  the  streets,  however,  are  not  paved  &  the 
sand  is  deep  &  troublesome.  The  transitions  in  the  weather  here, 
from  heat  to  cold  are  sudden  &  great.  This  day,  March  31,  dined 
with  a  friend,  on  green  peas — ^they  were  large  &  nice.  The  ladiea 
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here  are  tall  and  grenteel.  Freights  to  be  had  from  Dec.  to  May 
or  June  as  the  case  may  be.  Rates  a  penny  and 

often  a  [sic.]  to  Havre  1%  c  to  2  c  a  ship  of  about  350 
tons  is  best  for  cotton.  Cotton  generally  is  not  well  packed — it 
is  mostly  round  bales;  Expense  for  compressing  75  c  per  bale. 
Rice  is  planted  from  the  20  of  March  to  the  1  of  April  Much  of 
it  is  up  now.  Again  they  plant  in  May  on  account  of  the  rice 
birds,  which  come  in  April;  on  account  of  which  they  overflow 
the  land,  for  a  season.  Common  crops,  2  Blls.  to  the  acre  & 
sometimes  3  or  4 — not  however,  commonly.  About  the  river  is 
planted  rice  and  but  little  cotton.  Fresh  water  in  the  river,  at 
the  city  tide,  rises  from  four  to  six  feet;  water  on  the  bar  at  low 
water,  16  feet.  A  vessel  drawing  more  than  13  feet  of  water 
cannot  load  at  the  city;  but  goes  down  the  river  three  miles;  and 
over  16  feet  five  miles.  Went  a  few  miles  up  the  river  to  visit 
a  rice  plantation,  with  a  merchant  friend  of  mine;  here  I  saw 
the  Negroes  thrashing  &  winnowing  &  packing  into  barrels — on 
this  plantation  a  hundred  barrels  of  rice  are  produced — but  the 
slaves  who  are  employed,  in  gathering  it,  are  not  allowed  a  pound 
to  eat  themselves;  but  only  one  peck  of  com  per  week,  unless 
they  perform  their  task  and  redeem  time  to  go  fishing.  My  friend 
was  the  agent,  not  the  owner  of  these  slaves. 

The  road  from  Savannah  to  Augusta  is  tolerably  good  there 
are  no  hills  till  within  a  few  miles  of  Augusta.  Rode  all  night 
just  after  a  FVesh,  by  which  some  of  the  bridges  had  been  carried 
away.  About  ten  oclock  at  night,  we  passed  two  very  benevolent 
women,  who  came  &  sat  by  the  way  side,  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  stage  coach,  with  a  small  fire;  &  a  lighted  toarch  [stc.]  in 
their  hand,  to  inform  us  that  a  bridge,  which  we  should  pass  over, 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  Fresh.  The  old  Ladies  had  our 
thanks  &  we  made  them  a  present  of  about  two  dollars,  &  wishing 
them  well  took  our  leave.  About  twelve  at  night  we  ran  over  a 
tree,  which  had  fallen  across  the  road — We  experienced  no 
damage — we  however,  alighted  from  the  carriage,  took  the  horses 
off  and  went  round  through  the  woods;  it  is  very  common  for 
trees  to  fall  in  this  way.  About  three  in  the  morning  heard  one 
of  the  trunks  taken  off ;  we  stopped  &  got  it  but  could  not  discover 
the  rogue.  This  road  is  through  a  pine  woods — there  are  but  few 
houses,  only  now  &  then  one.  Cross  over  Savannah  river  by  a 
ferry  within  three  miles  of  Augusta — here  we  felt  the  effects  of 
the  Freshet — our  carriage  got  stuck  &  we  all  had  to  get  out 
&  walk — 

Augusta  is  quite  a  city;  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah 
River.  The  streets  run  parallel  with  the  river  &  are  very  wide — 
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some  of  the  side  walks  are  paved.  The  streets  abound  with  sand 
and  dust.  The  river  at  this  place  is  nearly  as  wide  as  ours,  at 
the  toll  brid^.  The  Houses  are  built  of  wood— except  a  very 
few,  which  are  brick.  There  are  four  Churches  in  this  place. 
Here  you  may  see  Cotton  in  abundance  &  boats  in  plenty  loading. 
Cotton  is  planted  from  the  first  to  tenth  of  April  &  begin  to 
gather  it  about  the  middle  of  August  &  continue  to  do  so  until 
it  is  all  in.  Some  who  raise  a  large  quantity  do  not  get  it  all 
in  before  March  at  all  seasons,  from  August  to  March  they  are 
about  it.  The  cotton  that  is  first  gathered,  is  much  better  than 
that  which  comes  afterwards,  &  is  called  first  quality,  that  which 
is  next  gathered,  second  &  so  on  to  the  third.  Frost  and  rain 
injure  it  by  turning  it  yellow.  Two  bushels  of  cotton  seed  are 
allowed  for  planting  an  Acre,  &  will,  as  an  averag^e  crop,  produce 
about  six  hundred  barrels,  only  one  hundred  &  fifty  of  which,  are 
good  cotton,  &  the  remainder  seeds.  This  seed  makes  good  manure; 
about  one  third  of  the  seed  are  for  the  next  year.  Cotton  is  always 
cash  in  this  market — The  custom  is  to  weigh  bag  and  cotton  and 
deduct  2  barrels  [ste.],  only.  There  are  about  one  hundred 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  shipped  from  this  place;  and  twenty  five 
thousand  from  Hamburg.  Hamburg  is  opposite  Augusta,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah  river.  The  situation  of  this  place  is  low. 
The  people  here  are  very  important — &  seem  to  imagine  them¬ 
selves,  inhabitants  of  a  Great  City.  Taverns  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  poor  &  charges  high — two  dollars  per  day.  On  the 
road  we  gave  1  dollar  for  dinner  &  75  cents  for  supper.  Hamburg 
is  quite  a  busy  little  place;  It  was  built  by  one  man  &  is  now 
owned  by  him,  who  was  &  indeed  still  is  a  bankrupt — but  is  doing 
some  business — building  a  number  of  stores  &c.  I  have  observed 
that  the  cotton  from  this  place  amounts  to  26  thousand  bales — 
The  Tobacco  to  about  four  hundred  hhds.  which  sells  from  2H 
to  3%  dollars. — 

Retrograde  route.  The  road  from  Augusta  to  Charleston  is  very 
bad  A  uniteresting — The  distance  is  146  miles.  I  saw  but  six  or 
eight  two  story  houses  in  the  whole  distance — most  of  the  build¬ 
ings  are  miserable  huts.  In  a  number  of  instances  we  took  our 
meals  in  one  story,  log  houses,  in  which  there  was  not  a  pane 
of  glass;  the  windows  were  of  boards,  hung  with  hinges.  Our 
fare  corresponded*  with  the  place,  from  whence  it  proceeded. 
Some  of  the  black  huts  are  made  by  putting  poles  up  endways 
and  covering  them  with  turf,  the  boys  who  perform  the  service 
are  not  very  far  from  naked. — At  one  of  the  public  houses,  where 
the  dinner  was  prepared  out  doors,  under  a  little  roof,  they 
charged  a  dollar  The  servants  look  dirty,  as  pigs.  The  country 
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landlady  sits  &  scolds  &  sometimes  takes  the  more  coercive 
measure  of  pulling  them  by  the  ears. — Within  a  few  miles  of 
Augusta  the  road  was  rather  hilly  &  the  sand  deep  nearly  all 
the  way.  We  sometimes  rode  a  number  of  miles  without  any 
appearance  of  inhabitants  or  dwellings  When  the  road  needs 
mending,  the  way  to  remedy  the  evil  is,  to  fall  a  tree  on  the  bad 
part  &  oblige  the  traveller  to  turn  rund  through  the  woods,  over 
the  stumps. 

Charleston  April  8,  182^. 

This  place  is  situated  on  a  low  &  level  spot,  between  two  small 
rivers.  It  is  on  a  peninsula.  The  streets  run  from  river  to  river, 
about  North  &  South,  and  others  east  and  West.  Many  of  the 
public  houses  were  built  by  the  English — or  some  of  the  churches. 
There  is  a  fine  Market  in  this  place  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  &  meats.  The  inhabitants  are  much  like  those  of 
Boston.  Some  of  the  Ladies  are  handsome — they  have  one  accom¬ 
plishment,  which  the  northern  Ladies  cannot,  (in  general)  lay 
claim  to,  which  is,  a  dignity  &  elegance  of  gait;  this  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  of  their  appearance  The  Ladies  are  extremely  fond 
of  balls  &  the  Theatre;  but  they  are  not  so  literary,  or  so  well 
informed  as  our  northern  Ladies;  their  conversation  savors  much 
of  the  trifling  &  common  place.  In  the  winter  Charleston  is  very 
gay — have  balls  almost  every  night  except  the  Sabbath.  Charleston, 
within  the  limits  of  the  City,  is  said  to  be  very  healthy;  but  just 
without,  very  sickly.  This  place  is  famous  for  carriages.  I  have 
been  informed  that  there  are  more  private  carriages  in  this,  than 
in  any  other  place  in  the  Union.  Every  person,  who  can,  will  have 
one.  It  is  considered  quite  degrading  to  ride  in  a  carriage  that  is 
kept  to  let. — The  inhabitants  now  begin  to  talk  of  going  to  the 
North — it  is  the  principle  topic  of  conversation,  when  the  spring 
is  opening — I  frequently  hear  the  question,  “When  do  you  start. 
Ac — I  have  visited  the  Theatre  occasionally — it  is  not  a  very 
splendid  one;  the  inside  is  quite  decent  but  the  outside  is  quite 
like  a  bam. 

Our  voyage  from  Charleston  to  Wilmington  was  extremely 
pleasant.  We  had  a  fine  wind  &  smooth  water;  The  passengers 
were  four  Ladies  &  two  Gentlemen — we  had  quite  a  merry  time — 
a  violin  Ac.  I  went  on  shore  at  Smithville  (the  Fort  so  called)  it 
is  a  small  place  which  lays  open  to  the  sea.  This  is  a  place  of 
resort  for  health,  during  the  summer,  from  Wilmington,  thirty 
miles  distant.  On  our  way,  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Brunswick,  once 
the  Capital  of  North  Carolina,  A  before  the  revolution  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  but  now  nearly  nothing — one  house  only 
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standing;  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  church  are  now  standing  &. 
large  trees  have  grown  up  inside  the  walls.  Brunswick  is  fifteen 
miles  from  Wilmingrton  and  fifteen  from  the  Bar.  This  was  once 
a  place  of  some  business;  but  after  the  Revolution  people  began 
to  build  at  Wilmington. 

Wilmington  April  St,  1824 — 

This  place  is  thirty  miles  from  the  sea. — Water,  to  the  depth 
of  14  ^  or  16  feet,  is  carried  over  the  Bar  in  a  common  tide. 
Can  only  load  to  nine  feet  until  you  get  twelve  miles  below  this. 
The  exports  from  this  Town  are  Rosin,  Turpentine,  Tar,  Cotton 
&  some  Rice.  There  are  Steam  Mills  at  Wilmington.  Distance 
from  W.  to  the  flats  is  16  miles. — Our  passage  from  Wilmington 
to  Fayetteville,  in  the  steam  Boat,  was  pleasant.  We  got  on 
shore  occasionally,  &  took  a  ramble  in  the  Woods,  with  the  Ladies. 
The  water  was  very  low.  The  banks  of  the  river  at  W.  are  also 
low,  not  more  than  two  feet  high;  they  continue  to  rise  all  the 
distance  to  Fayetteville.  The  river  near  Wilmington  is  neither 
straight  nor  wide  as  it  is  farther  up.  The  land,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  is  good.  Corn  is  raised  principally  on  the  low  lands, 
which  are  very  rich;  also  some  cotton.  A  common  crop  of  com 
is  from  25  to  35  Bushels  per  Acre.  The  growth  is  hardwood. 
The  Ladies  came  on  board  to  see  us,  at  the  banks  of  the  river, 
in  the  evening.  There  is  little  variety  in  the  scenery  on  the  river 
from  W.  to  F-vlle  The  land,  as  we  approach  the  latter  place  is 
more  broken  &  the  river  wider  &  straighter. — 

Fayetteville  is  situated  within  a  circle  of  hills,  in  a  hollow. 
The  air,  on  the  day  and  also  evening  is  pleasant  &  good  &  the 
place  is  considered  healthy.  There  are  two  churches  here,  both 
of  which  are  brick,  one  is  Episcopalian  the  other  Presbyterian. 
They  have  a  Methodist  &  others  occasionally.  The  limits  of  this 
toAvn  are  two  miles  square  &  contains  four  thousand  inhabitants — 
or  did  in  1820 — ,  one  third  of  which  were  blacks.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  small,  built  of  brick.  There  are  a  number  of  Flour 
mills  here.  They  export  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Barrels 
of  Flour  per  year.  Last  year,  the  cotton  exported  from  this  place, 
was  fifteen  thousand  bales,  this  year  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
thousand.  Tobacco  is  an  article  of  export.  Seven  hundred  hhds 
per  year — many  years  since  much  more.  The  growth  of  the  land 
at  or  about  this  place  is  pine;  the  soil  is  sandy  &  poor.  The 
weather  here  is  cold  in  winter  often  snow  &  sometimes  ice 
sufficiently  thick  for  skating — 

April  27.  The  weather  at  this  time  is  very  warm  the  mercury 
of  the  thermometer  up  to  81  degrees.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
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Revolution,  waggons  were  driven  over  the  Pedee  river  on  the  ice; 
indeed  it  is  now  sometimes  from  1  to  3  inches  thick.  There  is  an 
elegant  bridge  over  the  Pedee  1  mile  from  this  place — it  surpasses 
any  in  this  quarter.  They  have  here  an  Academy.  Yellow  pine  is 
used  for  building  vessels;  both  for  deck  waist  &  bottom;  price 
twelve  dollars;  measures  the  same  as  boards,  adding  the  thickness 
to  the  boards,  one  &  a  quarter  inches  per  board. 

The  land  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  on  the  Sea  coast,  is  poor, 
even  for  a  hundred  &  fifty  miles  into  the  country.  In  the  back 
part  of  this  state  the  land  is  good,  but  will  not  produce  cotton. 
The  season  is  much  shorter  &c. — 

From  Fayetteville  to  Raleigh  the  road  is  bad  most  of  the 
distance,  which  is  sixty  miles — It  is  hilly  &  some  of  the  hills  long 
for  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  land  is  rather  poor — The  growth  of  the  land  is  principally 
pine  tho  now  &  then  hard.  We  pass  one  small  town  only,  which 
is  Avery — its  contains  six  or  eight  small  houses. 

Raleigh,  the  Capital  of  North  Carolina,  contains  twenty  five 
hundred  inhabitants;  half  of  which  are  black.  It  has  been  the 
Capital  but  twenty  seven  years.  It  has  a  State  House  &  other 
public  buildings,  which  look  very  well.  In  the  State  house  is  a 
statute  of  Washington,  in  full,  of  white  marble,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  superb  pieces  of  workmanship,  I  have  ever  seen  he  is  sitting 
on  a  monument  about  six  feet  in  height.  On  one  side  it  represents 
Washington  at  the  plough  with  his  oxen — on  another,  Cornwallis 
is  presenting  him  his  sword  after  the  battle  of  York — on  the  next, 
he  is  giving  up  his  commission,  after  the  expiration  of  the  War 
&  last,  is  represented  President  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
placed  in  the  Middle  of  the  state  house;  it  cost  in  the  first  place, 
ten  thousand  dollars,  since  wh.  four  or  six  more  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  upon  it.  It  has  been  up  only  18  months. — 

The  Capitol  is  in  a  large  square  lot  of  land  with  beautiful 
growth  of  trees.  Raleigh  is  a  very  pretty  place — There  is  no 
trade  here  except  with  the  inhabitants — no  produce  brought  to 
market.  There  are  four  churches  here.  Pres.  Epis.  Meth.  &  Baptist. 
Unitarians  are  now  gaining  ground  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
They  have  here  an  Academy  for  males  &  females.  From  Raleigh 
to  Petersburg  the  road  is  bad;  There  are  many  hills  &  rocks  & 
some  logs  across  the  road  to  ride  over.  From  the  top  of  some 
of  the  hills  you  can  discover  quite  a  pleasant  variety  in  this  part 
of  the  country — some  orchards  of  apple  trees  &c.  From  Brunswick 
county  to  Petersburg  the  land  is  tolerably  good,  they  grow  cotton. 
Tobacco,  Wheat  Ac.  which  are  carried  to  Petersburg.  The  Tobacco 
is  taken  to  this  place  on  a  curiously  constructed  frame  for  the 
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purpose,  into  which  the  hhd.  is  placed,  there  are  wheels  attached 
to  the  frame  &  the  horse  is  harnessed  to  the  hhd,  which  is  about 
eiffht  inches  from  the  (^ound.  The  land  will  not  last  many  years 
to  grow  Tobacco,  which  soon  exhausts  its  strength. 

In  our  route  we  pass  Lewisburg  which  is  a  small  town  in 
which  is  a  Goal  &c. — Warrington  [sic.]  is  a  pretty  country  place 
&  appears  like  a  place  of  one  business;  if  I  may  judge  by  the 
number  of  men,  I  saw  there.  Witnessed  a  great  day  with  North 
Carolina  &  Virginia  fighting  chickens — I  saw  a  fight  where  $1000 
was  bet.  Eighty  chickens  were  carried  there  &  but  seventeen 
matches,  of  which  North  Carolina  gained  thirteen.  This  sport 
often  occurs  &  men  of  all  kinds  attend.  We  were  detained  on 
the  banks  of  the  Roanoke  river  one  night,  by  the  fresh.  The 
water  was  high;  which  rendered  it  necessary,  as  the  current  was 
rapid,  that  we  should  take  passage  in  the  boat  through  the  field 
&  bushes;  after  leaving  which  we  rode  sixteen  miles  to  take  the 
stage  but  arriving  too  late,  were  obliged  to  spend  the  day,  &  kept 
at  a  private  house  where  there  were  young  ladies;  I  enjoyed  here, 
the  music  of  the  Piano  &  the  melody  of  their  voices.  The  horses 
&  carriages  of  this  line  are  bad — the  last  day’s  ride  we  broke 
down,  not  however  from  the  swiftness  of  our  traveling,  for  it 
was  only  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  We  pass  over  the 
Notaway  &  Meherrin  rivers  which  are  small.  There  has  not  been 
so  great  a  fresh  on  the  Roanoke  for  the  season,  as  at  the  present 
time.  Petersburg  is  a  considerable  place  about  half  as  large  as 
Richmond.  The  business  done  here  is  considerable — Last  year 
about  11,487  hhds  of  Tobacco  &  15000  bales  of  cotton  were 
shipped.  The  Petersburg  hhds  are  not  so  large  as  the  Richmond 
by  two  or  three  inches.  There  is  about  one  third  as  much  business 
done  here,  as  at  Richmond.  Some  Flour  from  this  place.  Rates  of 
freight  to  London  50  s — to  Liverpool  45  s  to  49s  6.  Most  of  the 
Tobacco  &  cotton  from  this  place,  is  bought  &  shipped  by  &  on 
the  account  of  Merchants  in  Petersburg.  From  P.  to  Richmond 
the  road  will  probably  be  good  at  a  period  not  far  distant — They 
have  a  new  turnpike  which  excites  the  expectation.  The  stages 
here  begin  to  look  like  the  Northern,  and  drive  more  briskly  than 
further  south.  The  tavern  at  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  best  I 
have  yet  met  with  (Niblos).  I  attended  the  races  at  P.  of  which 
the  Virginians  make  great  account. 

Richmond,  May  20,  1824. 

Richmond  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  James 
river;  &  is  an  elevated  &  pleasant  City.  The  trade  of  this  place 
has  very  much  diminished  since  the  years,  1817-18 — owing  to 
the  immense  speculations  in  the  article  of  Tobacco.  The  amount 
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of  exports,  the  last  year,  was  thirty  thousand  hhds  of  Tobacco. 
For  five  years  past,  the  quantity  has  varied  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  hhds  per  year.  The  best  quality  goes  to  the  French 
market;  the  poorest  quality  goes  to  Antwerp,  Holland,  Bremin, 
Rotterdam,  &  Amsterdam.  The  greatest  quantity,  of  the  whole 
exports,  is  shipped  to  London  &  Liverpool.  Tobacco  is  generally 
shipped  in  August,  September  &  October.  It  is  considered  unsafe 
to  ship  this  article  until  it  has  undergone,  what  is  called,  a 
land  sweat,  as  it  does,  while  on  the  voyage  pass  through  a  sea  sweat 
&  if  it  has  not  previously  passed  through  the  land  sweat,  it  is 
ruined.  The  shipper  prefers  that  vessels  should  come  to  Warwick 
to  load;  a  place  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Richmond. 
There  is  at  this  place  but  one  wharf;  and  the  numerous  shoals 
between  this  &  City  point  (forty  miles  from  Richmond)  prevent 
large  vessels  from  going  above  this  place  (City  Point)  to  load. 
City  Point  is  a  depot  for  Richmond  &  Petersburg — there  are  here, 
ten  or  fifteen  houses  &  wharves  to  accommodate  20  vessels.  The 
quantity  of  Flour  exported  from  this  place  is  30  thousand  bbls 
per  year.  The  fiour  mills  are  situated  on  the  Canal,  at  a  great 
hight  from  the  river.  There  is  a  beautifully  romantic  view — As 
you  traverse  the  banks  of  the  Canal,  you  may  look  down  to  the 
river,  which  is  situated  several  hundred  feet  below  you.  This 
Canal  is  the  channel,  through  which  pass,  all  their  exports  & 
imports.  I  visited  the  Coal  mines,  twelve  miles  from  Richmond, — 
the  pits,  in  number  are  thirty — in  depth  some  are  sixty  feet  & 
others  three  hundred.  In  some  of  the  deepest,  they  are  obliged 
to  take  water  by  a  horse — In  this  pit  the  slaves  are  obliged  to 
work  night  &  day  by  turn — In  the  water  pits  they  are  always 
at  work,  not  excepting  Sunday.  Price  of  coal  at  the  pit  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  cts.  &  the  expense  of  hauling  it  to  the  city,  nine 
cents.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  can  be  procured  at  Richmond, 
strawberries,  cherries,  peas  &c.  Leave  Richmond  for  Norfolk  in 
the  steam-boat  distance  150  miles  &  arrived  safely  in  twelve  hours 
&  %.  The  land  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  after  leaving  R.  was 
broken  though  fertile — but  after  that,  level  and  good.  On  our 
passage  we  passed  Jamestown,  (the  first  American  settlement) 
now  in  ruins.  This  river  affords  many  fine  fish,  some  of  the 
principal  of  which  are  sturgeon. 

Left  Norfolk  in  the  Steamboat  and  landed  about  half  way  up 
James  river  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  friend,  who  lived  a  few 
miles,  as  I  thought,  from  the  river — but  after  landing  found  he 
lived  20  miles  into  the  interior — but  then  too  late  for  me  to 
return  on  board  the  Boat.  At  the  place  where  I  landed  there 
was  but  one  house,  the  owner  of  which  had  quite  a  party  from 
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Richmond  to  spend  the  day.  Here  I  waited  the  motion  of  this 
gentleman  to  get  me  a  horse,  but  he  being  more  engaged  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  company,  than  for  my  accommodation,  my 
solicitations  to  him  were  all  in  vain  &  I  was  obliged  to  walk  five 
miles  that  night — Fortunately  for  me  I  had  the  company  of  a 
young  man,  who  was  going  about  eight  miles  through  the  woods 
to  visit  a  friend  of  his,  which  was  on  my  rout.  I  very  gladly 
followed  him  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  house  just  before  dark. 
The  man  occupied  the  house  alone  &  very  politely  invited  me 
to  spend  the  night  with  him,  which  invitation  was  readily  ac¬ 
cepted.  In  the  morning  I  was  placed  in  a  difficult  situation  for 
I  knew  not  where  I  was  going  but  merely  the  name  of  the  man, 
I  wished  to  visit.  But  the  man  with  whom  I  staid,  very  com¬ 
passionately  sent  his  boy  with  me  eight  miles  to  a  ferry  over 
which  I  was  ferried  by  a  black  man,  after  which  I  walked  four 
miles  through  the  woods  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  residence 
of  Mr  Ivory  Perkins,  for  whom  I  was  in  search. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Savannah,  Georgia,  February  27,  1942, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8 :30  P.  M.  by  the  President 
Judge  Alexander  R.  MacDonell,  being  held  in  the  main  library 
of  Hodgson  Hall. 

The  meeting  began  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
Annual  meeting,  which  were  heard  and  approved  by  the  members. 

Reports  of  Officers 

Under  this  heading,  the  President  gave  his  Annual  report, 
which  is  enclosed  in  the  minute  book.  Judge  MacDonell  reviewed 
the  activities  of  the  past  year  and  recalled  the  gathering  at  Fort 
McAllister  on  Jefferson  Davis’  Birthday,  June  3rd,  1941,  at  which 
time  a  history  of  the  Fort  was  the  subject  of  an  address  given  by 
Walter  C.  Hartridge.  A  motion  was  made  that  Mr.  Henry  Ford 
be  elected  an  Honorary  member  of  the  Society,  this  was  seconded 
and  adopted  by  the  members.  In  his  report,  the  President  stated 
that  the  most  important  issue  before  the  Society  at  present  is  the 
protection  of  valuable  documents  and  books  during  air-raids.  A 
Committee  was  appointed  to  study  this  problem  and  to  work  out 
the  best  plan  for  the  safety  of  these  valuables.  They  were:  Miss 
Ola  Wyeth,  Chairman,  Mr.  E.  H.  Abrahams,  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Floyd. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  gave  a  report  on  the  financial  status 
of  the  Society  covering  the  entire  year  from  Feb.  1,  1941  to  Feb. 
1,  1942.  Miss  Wyeth  submitted  the  Librarian’s  report  and  ex¬ 
plained  all  activities  of  this  year.  This  report  is  enclosed  in  the 
minute  book. 

Election  of  Curators 

The  Nominating  Committee  consisting  of  T.  Mayhew  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Chairman,  Judge  A.  B.  Lovett  and  Alex  A.  Lawrence  re¬ 
ported  the  following  nominations  for  Curators  to  serve  until  1946 : 
Mrs.  Craig  Barrow,  Miss  Ruth  Blair,  Rev.  C.  A.  Linn,  R.  Basil 
Morris,  B.  B.  Cubbedge,  Jr.  and  S.  Price  Gilbert.  There  being 
no  further  nominations,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  they  be 
unanimously  elected,  which  motion  was  duly  carried. 
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Gifts 

Mr.  Raiford  Wood  read  a  list  of  the  books  and  documents 
which  were  presented  to  the  Society  during  this  season. 

Memorial 

A  Memorial  honoring  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard  was  then  read  and  a 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Raiford  Wood  that  same  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  this  was  seconded  and  the  resolution 
adopted. 

Visitors 

Mrs.  John  B.  Seymour,  President  of  the  Savannah  Historical 
Association  was  introduced  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  Society. 

A  Committee  on  Programs  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
they  were:  Walter  C.  Hartridge,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Mamaduke 
Floyd,  Mrs.  Frank  Screven,  Dunbar  Harrison  and  Miss  Margaret 
LaFar. 

Address  of  the  Evening 

Dr.  Merritt  B.  Pound  of  the  University  of  Georgia  gave  a  very 
interesting  address  entitled  “Benjamin  Hawkins,  Indian  Agent.” 
The  speaker  having  devoted  many  years  of  research  into  the  life 
of  Benjamin  Hawkins  and  his  association  with  the  Indians  was 
quite  well  informed  on  the  subject  and  keen  interest  was  dis¬ 
played  among  the  members. 

Following  the  speakers  address,  the  meeting  adjourned  and 
the  members  gathered  in  the  Armstrong  Junior  College  for  a 
delightful  reception  given  by  the  President. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  Hubert  Davis, 

Seeretary-Treaaurer. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

February  1,  1942 


Membership 


February  let 


1941 

1942 

Life  ($100)  . 

....  4 

3 

Sustaining  ($25  a  year) . 

...None 

None 

Contributing  ($10  a  year) . . . 

16 

14 

Members  ($5  a  year) . 

.264 

240 

Honorary  . . . 

2 

1 

Corresponding  _ _ _ _ 

1 

276 

1 

269 

1941 
Feb.  1st- 


Cash 

-Balance . $  526.27 


Receipts 

Dues  . $1,628.83 

Sales . . 89.00 

R.  J.  Nunn  Trust  Fund,  1942 .  74.82 


$1,792.66 

$2,317.92 


Disbursements 


Review  Printing  Company . . $1 

Supplies,  Stationery,  Stamps,  etc . 

Building,  repairs,  etc . 

Salary  (R.  J.  Wood) _ 

Editorial  Expenses  _ _ 

Insurance  Premium . 

June  Picnic  Meeting  1941 . 

C.  and  S.  Bank  Storage  Box. . 

Miscellaneous . 


,400.00 

29.00 

10.00 

26.00 

20.00 

160.00 

8.10 

11.10 

7.64 


$1,670.74 


1942 

Feb.  1st — Balance 


$  647.18  $2,317.92 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

To  the  Board  of  Curators,  Georgia  Historical  Society, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

As  as  been  the  case  in  previous  years,  the  most  important 
work  done  at  Hodgson  Hall  has  been  with  those  coming  there  for 
research.  There  were  668  registrations  for  this  purpose,  378  of 
which  w'ere  for  use  of  the  newspapers.  In  addition  to  those 
registered  from  Savannah,  there  were  professors  and  graduate 
students  from  eight  universities,  including  the  University  of 
Krakow,  Poland,  representatives  of  the  National  Archives  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  and  residents  of 
thirty-three  cities. 

This  record  makes  it  clear  that  it  would  work  a  hardship  on 
many  people  if  the  original  records  and  the  newspapers  were 
removed  from  public  use,  yet  we  are  warned  from  Washington 
that  Savannah  is  considered  vulnerable  to  air  attack  and  valuable 
records  should  be  safeguarded  now. 

Your  Librarian  went  to  Atlanta  in  January  to  meet  with 
the  State  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Cultural  Resources,  of 
which  Dr.  Coulter  is  the  Chairman.  After  discussion  of  several 
plans,  it  was  agreed  that  Athens  would  be  far  enough  inland  and 
away  from  military  objectives  to  be  a  good  storage  center,  and 
Dr.  Coulter  offered  the  facilities  of  the  new  Fine  Arts  building, 
which  is  fireproof.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  decide  what 
would  be  considered  rare  and  irreplaceable  material,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Coulter,  Mrs.  Floyd,  and  Miss  Jemison.  Later,  President 
MacDonell  appointed  a  local  committee:  Mrs.  Floyd,  Mr.  Abrahams, 
Mr.  Wood  and  myself,  to  consider  the  Georgia  Historical  Society’s 
valuable  possessions,  and  our  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  a  careful  survey  of  material  be  made; 

2.  That  rare  documents  and  volumes  be  placed  in  the  vault 
at  the  Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank  to  the  capacity  of 
the  trunk  already  stored  there; 

3.  That  a  suitable  and  reasonably  safe  place  be  found  locally 
for  the  manuscripts,  letter  books,  and  service  records;  or,  failing 
that,  that  they  be  sent  to  Athens  to  be  put  in  dead  storage  for 
the  duration  of  the  war; 

4.  That  the  newspapers  and  material  useful  to  local  historians, 
but  not  quite  in  the  class  of  the  foregoing,  be  removed  to  the 
Savannah  Public  Library  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  as  it  is 
much  more  nearly  fireproof  than  Hodgson  Hall; 

5.  That  photographs  be  taken  of  the  portraits  in  Hodgson 
Hall  and  stored  in  a  safe  place  in  order  that  they  might  be  avail¬ 
able  if  Hodgson  Hall  should  be  destroyed. 
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The  Committee  would  appreciate  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  from  the  members. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  would  like  to  know  about  the  items  of 
most  importance.  Among  those  now  stored  at  the  Citizens  and 
Southern  National  Bank  are  the  following: 

Manuscript  Journal  of  the  Rev.  John  Joachim  Zubly  from 
March  16,  1770  to  April  9,  1781.  This  manuscript  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Society  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  namely  on 
June  3,  1839,  by  George  W.  Hunter,  who  had  received  it  from 
Mr.  Zubly’s  grandson,  Archibald  Smith,  Jr. 

Benjamin  Hawkins’  Letter  Books,  containing  much  unpublished 
material,  as  well  as  being  the  source  of  the  Hawkins  Letters  which 
were  published  as  volume  9  of  the  Society’s  Collections. 

Proceedings  and  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  covering 
the  period  from  December  11,  1775,  to  February  22,  1777. 

Records  of  Midway  Congregational  Church,  9  volumes,  cover¬ 
ing  the  years  1754-1867,  and  also  Minutes  of  the  Memorial 
Association  of  Midway  Church,  1892-98. 

Acts  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  1766-1768, 
which  contain  legislation  not  recorded  elsewhere  so  far  as  is  known. 

The  bound  newspapers  begin  with  the  Georgia  Gazette  for  the 
year  1774  and  may  be  considered  rare  through  the  files  of  the 
Savannah  Republican,  ending  in  1873,  although  a  check  of  the 
Union  Catalog  showed  only  four  volumes  that  are  not  duplicated 
either  at  the  Library  of  Congress  or  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

The  following  manuscript  material  is  of  value  to  students  of 
economic  history  and  is  not  duplicated  elsewhere: 

Confederate  Military  Records  of  Georgia:  Muster  and  Pay 

rolls — 30  boxes. 

Miscellaneous  Georgia  Manuscripts:  letters,  reports,  etc. — 

35  boxes. 

Georgia  Military  Records — 13  ledgers. 

Colonial  and  Post  Revolutionary  Land  Grants — 11  boxes. 

Letter  books: 

Bethesda,  1791-1792. 

Philip  Box,  1804-1808. 

Joseph  Clay  and  Company,  1772-1774,  1776. 

Joseph  Clay,  1776,  1782,  1783,  1784,  1785-1802. 

Clay,  Telfair  and  Company,  1783-1785,  1787,  1796. 

Samuel  Elbert  and  Edward  Telfair,  1785-1786. 

Thomas  Rasberry,  1769-1796. 

James  Jackson,  1788-1796. 

Lachlan  McIntosh,  1776-1777. 
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John  Martin,  1782-1783. 

Abimael  Y.  Nicoll,  1792-1793,  1801-1804,  1811-1812. 

Petit  de  VUlers,  1798-1799,  1801. 

There  are  a  number  of  miscellaneous  volumes  in  the  Record 
Room,  placed  there  because  of  their  value.  An  examination  of 
them  will  be  necessary  before  it  can  be  known  just  which  ones 
need  special  protection,  and  Mrs.  Floyd  and  Mr.  Wood  have  begun 
to  make  this  survey. 

General  use  of  the  library  fell  oif  somewhat,  presumably  be¬ 
cause  of  the  preoccupation  of  members  with  war  work.  Requests 
for  information  showed  the  war  influence,  as  new  emphasis  on 
technical  subjects  was  noticed,  on  labor  problems,  civil  service, 
national  defense,  and  nutrition;  there  were  many  questions  about 
the  war  leaders  on  both  sides,  the  countries  engaged  in  fighting, 
while  the  progress  of  the  struggle  has  been  eagerly  followed  on 
the  maps  available. 

Since  Hodgson  Hall  has  been  open  mornings,  the  Librarian  in 
charge  has  spent  practically  all  of  her  time  on  Georgia  Historical 
Society  work  during  those  hours,  which  amount  to  twelve  a  week, 
as  well  as  much  time  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Since  that  is 
the  case,  we  feel  that  the  original  estimate  for  service  is  entirely 
too  low  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  charging  a  pro-rata  amount 
for  the  twelve  morning  hours.  Similarly,  we  are  obliged  to  charge, 
at  the  minimum  rate  computed  for  such  work  for  books  cataloged 
from  the  Georgia  Historical  Society’s  collection.  These  changes 
account  for  the  item  of  $525.00  for  service  shown  on  the  attached 
statement.  We  have  not  made  this  retroactive,  although  the  morn¬ 
ing  hours  were  added  in  1939. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ola  M.  Wyeth, 

Librarian. 

February  27,  1942. 

IN  MEMORIAM 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard 

Since  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 
and  this  entire  community  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  of  our  most  philanthropic  and  best  known  women, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard,  who  died  at  her  home  in  Savannah  on  the 
afternoon  of  November  13,  1941.  For  many  years  her  interest 
and  support  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  this  Society,  and 
her  benevolence  has  aided  all  of  the  leading  cultural,  educational 
and  philanthropic  organizations  of  Savannah. 
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She  was  bom  Elizabeth  Millar,  a  daughter  of  Horace  Pratt 
Millar  and  Julia  A.  Silva,  and  she  was  married  on  December  3, 
1891,  to  Bernice  F.  Bullard,  one  of  the  largest  naval  stores  dealers 
of  Savannah  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Atlantic  National 
Bank  of  Jacksonville,  Florida.  She  was  a  woman  of  much  culture 
and  during  the  long  years  of  her  widowhood,  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  assistance  of  those  in  distress  and  to  the  uplift  of  the  social 
and  cultural  life  of  this  city. 

She  was  for  twelve  years  a  Curator  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  and  one  of  its  most  faithful  members  and  was  a  generous 
and  continual  contributor  to  its  needs.  She  had  repaired  and  had 
photostatic  copies  made,  of  200  copies  of  Georgia  newspapers 
dating  back  as  far  as  1774,  which  are  kept  on  file  in  the  Hall  of 
this  Society  and  during  the  year  before  her  death,  she  caused 
the  entire  building  to  be  repaired  and  renovated,  both  inside  and 
out.  Her  gifts  and  aids  to  this  Society  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  and  her  philanthropies  extend  to  many  other  organizations 
in  which  she  took  an  active  part  and  interest. 

Probably  no  one  in  Savannah  of  recent  years  has  made  so 
many  contributions  to  the  life  of  it,  but  she  did  not  confine  her¬ 
self  to  this  Society,  and  many  of  her  good  works  were  done 
quietly  and  anonymously.  It  would  be  difficult  to  even  estimate 
how  extensive  was  the  aid  she  gave  to  this  city  and  its  people. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society,  in  Annual  Meeting,  desires  to 
place  on  record  in  its  Minutes  this  tribute  to  her  memory. 

THEREFORE,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  this  memorial  be  spread 
upon  the  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Meeting  and  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Richmond,  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida,  and  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Byrd. 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Obituary 

Robert  Bruce  Duvall  of  Richmond  Co.,  Ga.,  a  member  of 
Co.  C.,  2d  Ga.  Battalion  sharp  shooters,  was  born  July  23d,  1841, 
and  was  instantly  killed  at  Jonesboro  Sept.  1st,  1865. 

Thus  another  noble  heart  has  been  stilled,  another  home  made 
desolate  by  the  cruel  hand  of  war. 

Among  the  many  who  have  offered  their  lives  in  defense  of 
Southern  independence,  none  have  gone  forth  more  cheerfully  or 
stood  the  dry  ordeal  with  more  unflinching  courage  than  he  of 
whom  we  write. 
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Full  of  generous  impulses,  incapable  of  a  mean  or  selfish  act, 
prompt  to  discharge  his  duties  in  camp  and  elsewhere — no  wonder 
that  he  engaged  the  affectionate  esteem  of  his  commander  in  arms 
both  officers  and  privates.  In  the  sentinel’s  round,  in  the  rifle  pit, 
in  the  storm  of  battle  he  ever  felt  and  understood  the  important 
nature  of  a  soldier’s  duties. 

I'hrough  the  many  hard  fought  battles  of  the  army  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  he  passed  unscathed,  (excepting  a  slight  wound  in  the 
head  at  Missionary  Ridge)  and  always  evinced  the  greatest  coolness 
and  the  boldest  daring.  When  positions  of  peculiar  trust,  requiring 
delicate  tact  and  great  vigilance,  called  his  men  of  tried  efficiency 
and  known  reliability,  no  name  was  oftener  proposed,  and  none 
oftener  accepted  than  that  of  Robert  Duvall.  And  in  those 
positions,  neither  the  claims  of  friendship  nor  the  affrontery  of 
offenders  could  warp  the  integrity  of  his  character  or  deter  him 
from  the  discharge  of  the  most  painful  duty.  But  not  only  in  the 
army  was  he  prized,  and  will  his  loss  be  felt.  In  the  community 
in  which  he  lived  he  will  be  mourned  by  all.  And  how  shall  we 
fitly  speak  of  the  loss  of  the  mother  to  whom  his  words  of  tender 
endearment  shall  be  heard  no  more,  or  the  father  whose  fondest 
hopes  have  been  crushed  by  their  untimely  blow,  or  the  brothers 
whose  affectionate  circle  has  been  thus  suddenly  broken.  Hence¬ 
forth,  there  must  be  an  empty  chair  at  your  fireside,  and  a  place 
in  your  hearts  filled  only  with  the  memory  of  the  dead,  but  he  has 
fallen  in  the  name  of  Liberty.  He  is  freedom’s  bow  and  fames, 
and  he  has  died  as  only  the  brave  wish  to  die.  And  better,  far 
better  than  sdl,  as  only  the  Christian  can  die,  in  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality  beyond  the  grave. 

His  Friend. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  (Augusta,  Ga.),  February  21, 1865. 

In  Memoriam 

“Died  on  the  field  of  glory,”  may  be  properly  written  of  all 
who  have,  during  this  contest,  fallen  at  their  post.  And  of  none 
can  it  be  more  truthfully  said  than  of  private  Wiixiam  H. 
Deshong,  of  Company  F,  22d  Georgia  Battalion  of  Artillery,  who 
stood  unfalteringly  at  his  gun  until  he  fell  pierced  by  the  death¬ 
dealing  minnie  balls  of  the  foe,  which  fell  like  hail  around  him, 
at  the  attack  on  Fort  McAllister,  on  the  13th  of  December  last. 
No  coward  soul  was  his,  but  with  the  steady  resolve  of  a  noble 
patriot  he  stood  firm  at  the  post  of  honor  and  duty  until  stricken 
down.  He  had  many  shining  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that 
endeared  him  to  all  his  friends.  Let  us  hope  that  his  spirit  winged 
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its  flight  from  the  bloody  scenes  of  that  day  to  a  land  where  Peace 
forever  reigns.  He  leaves  behind  him  to  mourn  his  loss  a  wife 
and  child,  and  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Upon  her,  who  a  few 
short  years  ago  knelt  with  him  at  the  hymeneal  alter,  the  news 
will  fall  like  a  thunderbolt  from  Heaven.  Though  the  tendrils  of 
her  affection  thus  rudely  tom  from  their  support  by  the  relentless 
hand  of  the  grim  monster,  death,  are  bruised  and  bleeding,  yet 
they  can  entwine  around  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  healed  and 
strengthened,  give  her  strength  and  courage  to  continue  life’s 
journey  until  at  its  close  she  be  reunited  with  the  loved  and  lost 
in  that  bright  clime  above  the  sun  where, 

“God,  the  son,  forever  reigns. 

And  partings  are  unknown.’’ 

W.  G.  W. 


Daily  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  March  26,  1865. 
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LAneoln  and  the  Radicals.  By  T.  Harry  Williams.  (Madison: 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1941.  Pp.  viii,  413.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  $3.) 

There  is  always  a  tendency  to  simplify  history  unduly;  and 
the  popular  imagination  has  never  done  it  more  thoroughly  than 
in  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  where  the  North  has  generally 
been  lumped  together  as  constituting  one  closely-knit  point  of  view 
and  the  Confederacy  another.  This  volume  thoroughly  sets  at  rest 
the  popular  fable  that  the  North  was  united  in  the  war,  and  it 
will  substantiate  as  has  been  done  in  no  other  place  so  success¬ 
fully  the  knowledge  of  the  wiser-ones  that  the  North  was  divided. 
Those  who  know  much  about  American  history  know  that  there 
continued  to  be  a  division  between  Democrats  and  Republicans,  but 
fewer  realize  how  thoroughly  and  how  bitterly  the  Republicans 
were  divided  among  themselves.  As  early  as  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
itself,  there  was  the  dispute  over  the  purpose  of  the  war.  A  radical 
wing  of  the  Republicans  grew  up  which  argrued  that  the  war  was 
for  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  for  the  imposition  on  the 
conquered  South  of  terms  so  deep-seated  as  to  remake  the  South¬ 
erners  into  a  different  sort  of  beings.  Jefferson  Davis  saw  this 
more  clearly  than  most  Southerners  and  based  his  uncompromising 
attitude  against  surrender  on  a  certain  feeling  of  what  would  be  in 
store  for  a  South  that  was  not  entirely  victorious.  The  other  wing 
of  the  Republican  party  was  conservative  and  believed  that  the 
war  was  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Lincoln,  of  course, 
was  the  leader  of  this  group. 

The  radicals  early  fell  under  the  leadership  of  Ben  Wade  of 
Ohio  and  Zach  Chandler  of  Michigan  and  they  loom  much  bigger 
in  this  account  than  Charles  Sumner  and  Thad  Stevens,  who  gained 
their  greatest  fame  in  the  Reconstruction  times.  Radical  opposition 
to  Loncoln  organized  itself  most  effectively  in  Congress,  though 
newspaper  editors  rendered  valiant  service,  and  it  did  its  work 
most  effectively  through  a  joint  committee  early  organized,  called 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  This  committee 
hounded  with  criticism  and  investigations  every  Federal  general, 
who  happened  to  be  of  Democratic  background  or  conservative  in 
nature,  driving  some  of  them  out  of  the  army.  Its  best-known 
victims  were  McClellan  and  Buell,  though  probably  the  most 
outrageously  used  ones  were  Fitz  John  Porter  and  Charles  P. 
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Stone.  This  Committee  constantly  interfered  with  Lincoln’s  func¬ 
tions  as  commander-in-chief  and  it  made  his  task  doubly  hard  in 
saving  the  Union.  These  radicals  rejoiced  on  Lincoln’s  assassina¬ 
tion. 

Professor  Williams,  the  author  of  this  book,  has  told  his  story 
in  smooth  and  resounding  language.  He  writes  in  an  engaging 
style,  never  lacking  the  proper  words  to  express  what  is  in  his 
mind,  verbs  of  action  and  adjectives  of  precision.  His  descriptions 
of  the  chief  actors  are  as  clear  and  striking  in  delineation  as  the 
lines  of  an  artist.  Though  Professor  Williams  has  written  a 
scholarly  and  well-balanced  account,  he  is  not  so  objective  as  to 
leave  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  views  are.  The  radicals 
are  yet  awaiting  a  modem  historian  who  can  find  evidence  on 
which  to  defend  them. 

Irene  Mound  Site,  Chatham  County,  Georgia.  By  Joseph  Cald¬ 
well  and  Catherine  McCann.  With  a  Section  on  Physical  Anthro¬ 
pology.  By  Frederick  S.  Hulse.  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia 
Press,  1941.  Pp.  xvi,  84.  Illustrations.) 

The  Irene  Mound  Site,  near  Savannah,  consists  of  one  large 
mound,  which  in  the  course  of  time  has  gone  through  seven  ad¬ 
ditions,  making  in  all  eight  mounds,  a  burial  mound,  a  rotunda,  a 
mortuary,  and  other  architectural  features  such  as  walls  and  in¬ 
closures.  This  site  is  a  peninsula  made  by  the  confluence  of  Pipe- 
makers  Creek  and  the  Savannah  River,  and  in  time  of  floods  or 
high  tide,  it  is  an  island.  It  does  not  go  back  very  far  into  Indian 
antiquity  and  it  represents  little  more  than  the  political  or  cere¬ 
monial  activities  of  a  small  population.  It  became  known  to  the 
Georgia  settlers  within  a  year  of  their  coming,  and  very  soon  it 
became  the  location  of  a  school  for  Indians,  set  up  by  the 
Moravians. 

Though  this  site  was  delved  into  on  various  occasions,  especially 
by  Clarence  B.  Moore  in  1897,  the  first  complete  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  was  begun  in  1937  and  continued  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  Most  of  the  labor,  expense,  and  scientific  skill  was 
provided  by  the  United  States  Government  under  the  projects  of 
such  divisions  as  CWA,  FERA,  ERA,  and  WPA.  The  report 
here  published  is  of  a  scientific  nature,  being  illustrated  and 
supported  by  many  tables,  plates,  and  photographs. 
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The  Last  Years  of  Henry  Timrod,  1864-1867.  By  Jay  B.  Hubbell. 
(Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1941.  Pp.  xii,  184.  $2.50.) 

This  small  volume  is  not  a  biography  of  Timrod  or  of  his 
last  years,  nor  does  it  porport  to  be;  it  is  a  vivid  account  of  the 
great  South  Carolina  poet’s  war  and  Reconstruction  years.  This 
vividness  is  produced  through  the  publication  here  of  letters  which 
passed  between  Timrod  and  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  and  letters  about 
Timrod  written  by  William  Gilmore  Simms  and  others.  Professor 
Hubbell  has  cleverly  constructed  a  running  account  by  giving  some 
notes  on  the  letters  themselves  and  by  providing  the  transitions. 

Timrod  as  a  poet  is  considered  here  to  be  next  in  importance 
among  Southern  poets  to  Lanier  and  Poe.  Most  of  his  poems  after 
1861  were  inspired  by  the  war,  and  though  Timrod  was  not  in 
favor  of  secession,  he  like  many  other  Southerners,  came  to 
support  the  war  with  his  whole  heart.  Some  Northerners  unable 
to  divorce  their  appreciation  of  poetry  from  their  prejudices, 
dismissed  Timrod  as  of  no  importance,  but  broader-minded  artists 
of  thoughts  in  words  like  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  Holmes  gave 
Timrod  high  praise. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  here  published,  most  of  which  being 
in  the  Duke  University  Library,  the  editor  has  included  four  of 
Timrod’s  uncollected  poems  and  seven  editorials  written  by  Timrod 
for  the  Columbia  Daily  South  Carolinian.  Whoever  writes  the 
needed  biography  of  Timrod  will  have  good  reason  to  thank  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hubbell  for  this  volume. 

The  Defenses  of  Spanish  Florida,  1565-1763.  By  Verne  E. 
Chatelain.  (Washing^ton:  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  1941. 
Pp.  viii,  192.  Maps,  Illustrations.  Paper,  $2.25;  cloth,  $2.75.) 

Based  on  a  scholarly  investigation  of  the  available  sources  and 
the  most  important  secondary  works,  this  study  is  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  colonial  history  of  southeastern  United  States.  In 
keeping  with  the  custom  of  making  extravigant  claims  practiced 
by  all  colonizing  nations,  Spain  called  all  North  America  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  Florida;  but  she  never  made  any  effort  to 
colonize  it  north  of  Port  Royal  in  South  Carolina.  Three-quarters 
of  a  century  after  she  had  founded  her  first  American  colony, 
in  Santo  Domingo,  Spain  laid  hold  of  Florida,  by  founding  and 
fortifying  St.  Augustine,  and  making  this  place  her  mightiest 
fortress  in  North  America.  Various  wooden  forts  here  were  finally 
superceded  by  a  stone  structure  which  she  called  the  Castillo  de 
San  Marcos,  but  which  the  Americans  today  call  Fort  Marion.  This 
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stone  age  reached  St.  Augustine  shortly  after  the  English  settled 
Charleston  in  1670.  The  greatest  test  to  which  the  Spanish  de¬ 
fenses  here  were  to  be  put,  was  Oglethorpe’s  attempt  to  seize  the 
place  in  1740. 

After  a  well-balanced  description  of  Spanish  colonization  of 
Florida,  the  author  devotes  the  remainder  of  his  study  to  the 
evolution  of  its  defense  system,  with  naturally  most  attention 
given  to  St.  Augustine.  The  reproduction  of  twenty-two  maps  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  this  study. 

An  Appraisal  of  the  Negro  in  Colonial  South  Carolina.  A  Study 
in  Americanization.  By  Frank  J.  Klingberg.  (Washington:  The 
Associated  Publishers,  1941.  Pp.  xii,  180.) 

This  is  a  scholarly,  highly-documented,  and  non-too-readable 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (S.  P.  G.)  among  the  Negro  slaves  of 
colonial  South  Carolina.  It  is  this  and  little  more,  despite  the 
rather  colorless  title;  but  it  is  quite  important,  for  it  is  a  definite 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  not  only  of  the  S.  P.  G.  but  also 
of  the  colonial  Negro  slaves.  The  S.  P.  G.  missionaries  worked 
faithfully  among  the  slaves,  making  some  considerable  progress 
in  bringing  Christianity  to  them.  The  planters  were  not  favorably 
inclined  to  this  work,  for  they  feared  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  their  slaves.  Negroes  after  passing  through  the  instruction  of 
missionaries  might  be  less  reliable  workmen  and  they  might  be¬ 
come  more  inclined  to  rise  up  for  freedom.  As  long  as  slaves  were 
widely  scattered  among  the  plantations,  they  could  not  realize  their 
power;  but  when  congregated  in  larger  groups  they  might  readily 
assume  that  they  could  win  their  freedom  if  they  dared  to  act. 
And  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Negroes  from  early 
colonial  times  were  a  majority  of  the  population  in  South  Carolina. 
Professor  Klingberg  used  as  his  chief  source  of  information  the 
manuscripts  of  the  S.  P.  G. 

Conflict:  The  American  Civil  War.  By  George  Fort  Milton. 
(New  York:  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  1941.  Pp.  xii,  433.  Maps. 
$3.50.) 

In  this  work,  the  third  of  three  Civil  War  volumes  by  the 
author,  the  course  of  the  war  from  Fort  Sumter  to  Appomattox  is 
told.  Liberally  sprinkled  with  might-have-beens  and  anecdotes, 
Milton  presents  in  delightful  style  what  is  largely  an  orthodox 
account  of  battles,  politics,  finance,  personalities,  and  diplomacy. 
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Intimate  biographical  sketches  aplenty  add  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  work.  Only  brief  treatment  is  accorded  the  socio¬ 
economic  phase  of  the  war. 

Not  all  students  of  southern  history  will  agree  with  Milton’s 
appraisal  of  the  Davis  war  effort.  The  Confederate  leader  is 
especially  reproved  for  failure  to  coordinate  available  resources, 
which,  it  is  contended,  is  basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy’s  collapse.  That  Davis’s  feuds  with  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  and  governors  Vance  and  Brown  were  fatal  cannot  be 
doubted;  that  the  Confederate  President  was  more  at  fault  than 
his  antagonists  is  debatable. 

There  is  a  servicable  index,  but  no  documentation.  The  biblio¬ 
graphy  is  inadequate  and  contains  a  number  of  items  which  are 


incorrectly  listed. 


Horace  Montgomery 


State  Teachers  College,  California,  Penna. 


Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Collections  in  the  Archives  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Prepared  by  The  North 
Carolina  Historical  Records  Survey  Project,  Division  of  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Programs,  Works  Progress  Administration. 
Sponsored  by  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.  (Raleigh: 
The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  1942.  Pp.  216.) 

The  North  Carolina  Project  of  the  Federal  Historical  Records 
Survey  has  issued  several  volumes  in  the  manuscript  held,  the  most 
recent  being  the  work  here  under  review.  The  projct  was  under 
the  direction  of  Colbert  P.  Crutchfield. 

There  are  815  collections  listed  in  the  Guide,  all  of  which  are 
well  arranged  and  attractively  presented.  As  stated  in  the  preface, 
the  collections  comprise  “thousands  of  letters,  diaries,  account 
books,  and  other  papers,  and  also  copies  of  certain  archival  ma¬ 
terial  in  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  other  areas  outside  North 
Carolina.”  However  a  greater  bulk  of  the  collections  pertains 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  history  of  North  Carolina,  and 
naturally  so,  for  the  North  Carolina  Commission  was  created 
mainly  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  historical  material  of 
that  State. 

The  different  collections,  which  range  from  the  Colonial  period 
to  the  present  day,  vary  in  size  from  one  item  to  several  thousands 
of  pieces.  One  of  the  largest  is  the  World  War  Collection,  con¬ 
sisting  of  500  MS  boxes  and  16  volumes.  Papers  of  distinguished 
North  Carolinians  listed  include  Samuel  A’Court  Ashe,  Charles 
Brantley  Aycock,  John  Gray  Blount,  Zebulon  Baird  Vance,  and 
many  others. 
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The  index  has  been  excellently  prepared ;  the  abbreviations  and 
punctuations,  which  are  numerous  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  are 
consistent;  and  there  are  no  glaring  errors  either  in  content  or 
printing.  The  work  as  a  whole  should  greatly  aid  and  stimulate 
future  use  of  the  Collections.  Walter  Martin 

University  of  Georgia. 

Reveille  in  Washington,  1860-1865.  By  Margaret  Leech.  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1941.  Pp.  x,  483.  Maps,  plates. 
$3.50.) 

Wound  smells  and  food  odors,  stable  and  sewer  stench,  prosti¬ 
tutes  and  profiteers,  rumor-mongers  and  grief-peddlers,  drunken 
soldiers  and  muddy  streets,  the  sound  of  gunfire  on  the  Virginia 
horizon,  all  this  and  more  under  the  canopy  of  military  bungling 
and  political  ineptitude  is  the  Washington  of  Civil  War  days  so 
aptly  described  by  Miss  Leech  in  her  currently  popular  Reveille  in 
Washington.  Delightful  tidbits  are  plentiful,  such  as  the  role  of 
Mrs.  Greenhow,  the  Confederate  spy,  the  eccentricities  of  the 
tragic  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  the  story  of  the  Old  Capitol  prison. 

Here  is  a  book  which  succeeds  admirably  in  creating  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  scores  of  persons,  all  seemingly  important, 
performed  their  acts,  some  noble  and  others  mean.  Miss  Leech 
has  written  a  timely  book,  and  it  should  be  added  that  to  the 
apprehensive  grandchildren  of  those  who  barely  missed  bungling 
the  war  effort  of  1860-65  she  addresses  a  consoling  story. 

The  work  is  hardly  a  model  for  organization.  Its  anecdotal 
character  tends  to  throw  the  narrative  off  focus.  Appurtenances 
of  scholarship  are  lacking,  yet  the  historian,  like  the  layman,  will 
profit  from  Miss  Leech’s  labors  in  a  vinyard  whence  in  recent 
years  has  come  an  abundance  of  succulent  cargo.  There  is  a 
satisfactory  index  and  an  adequate  bibliography.  The  value  of 
this  work  to  the  historian  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  had 
the  author  taken  the  trouble  to  document  her  story. 

Horace  Montgomery 

State  Teachers  College,  California,  Penna. 

Louisiana  Redeemed.  The  Overthrow  of  Carpet-bag  Rule,  1876- 
1880.  By  Gamie  W.  McGinty,  Ph.  D.  (New  Orleans:  Pelican 
Publishing  Company,  1941.  Pp.  viii,  271.  Illustrations.  $2.75.) 

The  dying  gasps  of  reconstruction  in  Louisiana  make  the 
central  theme  in  this  book,  though  Dr.  McGinty  leads  up  to  it 
through  a  clear  and  concise  running  account  of  affairs  in  the 
state  from  1862  and  tapers  off  his  account  in  a  few  short  chapters. 
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not  so  well  done,  on  social  and  economic  developments.  Governor 
F.  T.  Nicholls  is  the  chief  actor  on  the  stage  which  the  author 
sets.  He  became  the  Democratic  governor  at  the  same  time  that 
Hayes  became  the  Republican  president,  and  by  the  same  vote. 
The  intricacies  of  the  dispute  between  Nicholls  and  Packard,  the 
contesting  candidates,  and  the  course  of  their  two  governments 
existing  simultaneously  for  some  time,  are  successfully  detailed 
and  untangled.  The  book  Dr.  McGinty  has  written  is  interestingly 
done  and  well  documented  with  reference  to  the  printed  materials 
available,  to  what  is  left  of  the  Nicholls  manuscripts,  and  to 
manuscript  letters  in  the  Hayes  Memorial  Library. 

How  We  Acquired  our  National  Territory.  By  Robert  R. 
McCormick.  (Chicago:  Chicago  Tribune,  1942.  Pp.  88.) 

This  booklet  is  a  simple  account,  not  cluttered  up  with  many 
encyclopaedic  details  nor  adorned  with  many  of  Colonel  McCor¬ 
mick’s  peculiar  views.  It  will  probably  answer  any  question  that 
the  man  on  the  street  or  in  the  country  might  ask  as  to  how  we 
came  to  have  California,  New  York,  or  Georgia,  or  any  other  part 
of  our  country — or  even  how  we  came  to  have  military  bases  on 
Newfoundland  or  Trinidad.  Any  person,  however,  who  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  passed  through  high  school  should  not  be  forced  to  resort 
to  it  for  information.  Its  statements  of  fact  need  not  be  doubted, 
but  no  one  who  reads  even  the  Chicago  Tribune,  of  which  the 
author  is  editor  and  publisher,  could  give  more  than  a  charitable 
smile  to  such  pronouncements  of  isolationist  military  strategy  as 
that  Newfoundland  held  in  sufficient  force  “is  almost  a  complete 
defense  for  the  North  American  continent.”  (p.  86) 
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Jackson,  Henry  R.,  The  Interest  and  Efficiency  of  Woman  tn  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Literature  and  Art;  Address  Deliver^  at  the  Annnal  Meeting, 

February  It,  1889 _ 0.26 

Georgia  Historical  Society  Library,  1878 _ 1.60 

75tk  Anniversary  Report  Containing  Annual  Reports  of  Officers,  Addresses, 
Bibliography  of  the  Society,  List  of  Officers  and  Members,  Constitution 
and  Bydams,  Acts  of  Incorporation,  Miss  Telfair’s  Trust  Deed,  etc.,  1914..  0.76 
Georgia  Historical  Society  Annals  for  1915,  1918  Including  Annual  Reports 

of  Officers,  etc.  each_ _ _ —  0.60 

Proceedings  of  the  78th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society; 
induding  the  Address  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Alexander  C.  King  on 

Georgia’s  Influence  on  the  Secession  Movement.  1917 _ — _ _ 0.26 

Mackali,  W.  W..  Remarks  at  the  78th  Anniversary.  1918 . . . 0.26 

Barclay.  Anthony,  Wilds’s  Summer  Rose;  An  Autbsntie  account  of  the 
Origin,  Myst^,  and  Explanation  of  R.  H.  Wilde’s  AUegsd  Plagiarism. 

Savannah,  1871  Bound - 2.00 

Unbound _ _ _ —  1.60 

Jackson.  Henry  R.,  American  Loyalty:  Washington  Founder,  Webster  Ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  an  Address  Delivered  June  80,  1888 

String  Commencement  exercises  at  the  University  of  Georgia  - - -  0.26 

Jones.  Chas.  C.,  Jr.,  Sergeant  William  Jasper:  an  Address  delivered  before 

the  Georgia  Historic^  Society  on  the  Srd  of  January,  1878 -  1.00 

Jones,  C.  C.,  ed..  Siege  of  Savannah  in  1778,  as  Described  in  Two  Contem¬ 
poraneous  Journals  of  French  Officers  of  the  Fleet  of  Count  dfEstaing. 

Albany.  1874  -  10-00 

Lumpkin,  Wilson.  Removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indiana  from  Georgia.  2  vois. - 6.00 

WANTED 

By  exchange  the  following  numbers  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly: 

Mar.,  1921 ;  Mar.,  Sept.,  Dec.,  1922 ;  Mar.,  1928 ;  Mar.,  1924 ;  Mar.,  June,  1926. 


Address  all  communications  to  Librarian,  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah.  Ga. 


i 


